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OW — Its Machine Tools! 


the 
ng 
ry 
tor _ years have witnessed many new and striking improve- 
hi- ments in railway equipment and service that stand as a 
oo credit to railway managements and manufacturers alike. From 
the the standpoint of the tremendous cost of equipment repairs, 
43 however, what is the situation in regard to shop facilities and 
what can be done about it? 


In discussing this problem, an editorial in this issue entitled, 
*“*Six Years of Machine Tool Progress’’, calls attention. to a 
1a- timely opportunity presented to railway men to view, under one 
re- roof, the many developments that have: taken place in machine 
i tools in recent years: 

a ‘*The opportunity to see the extensive development work that 


oa the machinery manufacturers have done during this period of 
se business stagnation, will be presented by the Machine Tool 
Show to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, from September 11 to 21 of 
this year. . . It will afford railroad men, as well as all other users 
- of shop machinery, an exceptional opportunity to study the 
20, progress in this field and to compare the ability of today’s 
machine-tool equipment to perform machining operations more 
sie efficiently and at a lower cost than the tools which are now in 
ter service in the typical railroad shop.”’ 

<et 

‘a For the special benefit of railroad men, Friday, September 20 
id has been designated by the management of this exhibit as 
‘*Railroad Day.”’ 
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a Before you write your specifi- 

cations for new locomotives, 

high-speed trains, single-car units or light- 
weight cars, consult Electromet. 

Many alloy steels, new in the railway field, 
have grown up with Electromet. Since 1906 
Electromet has pioneered in the field of 
ferro-alloys and alloy steels. It has developed 
new alloys and new steels. It has improved 
others already in use. It has shown the way 
to employ them correctly. 

During all these years Electromet has 


stored up a vast fund of information on alloy 


steels. This is yours for the asking. It is not 


biased in favor of any one composition or 








producer. Ask an Electromet En- 
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gineer to discuss your new 
designs with you. 
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“tirobor Sheets ye trouble 
TRY TONCAN IRON 


When firebox repairs are made, use 
Toncan Iron to reduce future renewals. 
There are good reasons why firebox 


Y sheets of Toncan Iron last longer. 
S 1. Toncan Iron has superior resist- 











ance to chloride, sulphate and 














J oxygenated waters which produce 

«é f the pitting type of corrosion. 

P \\ 2. Toncan Iron has an inherent re- 
sistance to fire-cracking. 









» 3. Toncan Iron absorbs breathing 
strains because of its uniform 
physical properties, which means 
it is unlikely to be overstressed 
at any one point. 


These properties of Toncan Iron keep 
firebox sheets out of trouble and re- 
duce your repair costs. 
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A Congressional Committee on 
Competition In Transportation 


If there were a strong public sentiment for govern- 
ment ownership of railways, the way to deal with that 
question would be to discuss it on its merits. But 
there is an overwhelming public sentiment against gov- 
ernment ownership. The Roosevelt administration is 
opposed to it, however much it may be favored in 
principle by some of the radical supporters of the ad- 
ministration. The danger of government ownership is 
due to government policies in effect, or proposed, which 
tend, or would tend, to make impossible the mainte- 
nance of private ownership. The prevention of govern- 
ment ownership requires that the railways shall be 
made a self-supporting industry under private owner- 
ship. They are not a self-supporting industry now be- 
cause their gross earnings are too small in proportion 
to their operating expenses, taxes and fixed charges. 
The only way to make them a self-supporting industry 
is either to increase their earnings, or to reduce their 
costs, or to do both. Efforts to prevent government 
ownership which do not deal principally with the prob- 
lems of making the railways a self-supporting industry 
will be futile. 


All Interests and Sections Heard 


The Railway Age has for years taken the initiative 
in presenting what it has regarded as the vital issues 
raised by the railway situation, the facts bearing upon 
them, and the government and railway policies that 
these facts indicate must be adopted to preserve the 
railroads as a private industry and enable this industry 
to contribute its full share toward the national eco- 
nomic welfare. The committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the national House of Representa- 
tives on July 22, without dissent, submitted to the 
House a report which, in its presentation of facts and 
conclusions regarding the existing transportation situa- 
tion and the government policies that have helped to 
create it, is a remarkable vindication of what this paper 
has been saying for years upon this subject. 

The committee is composed of members of all parties 
who have heard testimony upon every phase of the 





transportation situation from representatives of every 
interest and section. The report submitted by it on 
July 22 related particularly to the Pettengill bill for the 
amendment of the fourth (long-and-short-haul) section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, but it was not only 
non-political, but touched upon numerous matters be- 
sides the fourth section and its effects. 

The committee had heard testimony regarding this 
bill, and also regarding the bus-truck and waterway 
regulation bills from representatives of the railroads; 
of the twenty-or<¢ standard railroad labor organizations 
who, in this instance, spoke authoritatively for virtually 
all railroad employees; of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, representing virtually all large industrial 
shippers; and of every class of shippers in the espe 
cially affected western territory. 
group” directly concerned had had opportunity to ap- 
ply its pressure; and the report touches upon govern- 
ment-aided competition with the railways by both high- 
way and water. We quote below at some length ex- 
tracts from the report which are highly significant as 
indicating the changes in government policies affecting 
transportation which fairness to the railways and their 
employees and the welfare of the public demand shall 
be adopted, and which have been so long advocated in 
these columns: 


Every “pressure 


Competition and Long-and-Short-Haul 


CoMPETITIVE TRANSPORTATION SITUATION.—‘‘If the 
railroads at one time had, they no longer have a 
monopoly in the transportation field. Ships and trucks 
are in position to handle a large part of the traffic 
that formerly moved exclusively by rail. * * * The 
intercoastal steamship lines now concededly have a 
practical monopoly of all traffic transported between 
the seaboards with the exception of perishables, and 
reach far inland on westbound traffic, charging lower 
rates on traffic originating at the interior than charged 
on traffic at or in the vicinity of the port. * * * 
Since 1920 the competition of millions of trucks and 
buses throughout the country has developed, as has 
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also the competition of pipe lines transporting petro- 
leum, gasoline, and natural gas, supplanting other forms 
of fuel, including coal. 


Electric Lines Ship “Coal by Wire” 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAvuL Provision.—‘There is no 
long-and-short-haul prohibition in effect on any other 
competitive form of transportation, and none is pro- 
posed in any pending legislation in Congress respecting 
regulation of water carriers, trucks, and buses. Com- 
mon fairness demands equality of treatment. * * * A 
large proportion of the expenses of a railroad com- 
pany is constant, and it is self-evident that if a railroad 
company is not participating in traffic handled by com- 
petitive forms of transportation its entire expenses 
must be liquidated by rates received from such busi- 
ness as it does move. * * * Enactment of this bill will 
greatly benefit the interior country from the standpoint 
of distribution and marketing of its production and 
from standpoint of increased pay rolls and expendi- 
tures, etc. * * * Jt could not possibly adversely affect 
interior points of destination to have traffic trans- 
ported by rail through such territory at charges higher 
than are now available or would at any time be avail- 
able by water to the consignee in the Pacific Coast 
territory. * * * The Commission, with the long and 
short haul provisions repealed as proposed, would 
have complete power under other provisions of the 
law to prevent railroads from doing anything which 
Congress ever intended they should be prevented from 
doing.” 


Competitors of Railways “Heavily Subsidized” 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION AND SUBSIDIES.—*Prin- 
cipally through government expenditures providing 
rights-of-way, large amounts of traffic have been di- 
verted to competitive forms of transportation on inland 
waterways, including rivers and canals. The govern- 
ment itself engages in a competitive operation on the 
Mississippi river. * * * Water lines everywhere, par- 


ticularly in the inland waters, are the beneficiaries of 


enormous expenditures of the government for improve- 
ment and maintenance of the highways and harbors 
which they use in competing with the railroads. They 
are, in fact, heavily subsidized by the taxpayers, in- 
cluding the railroads. Generally the same is true of 
the motor truck competitors of the railroads, for their 
taxes, including gasoline fees and license fees, almost 
altogether go into the construction and maintenance of 
the highways which they use to compete with the 
railroads. * * * The railroads, of course, acquire and 
maintain their own highways at their own expenses.” 

Taxes.—‘An additional feature of importance is the 
annual contribution of these railroads in taxes wherever 
they have tracks or facilities to support the federal, 
state, county and city or town governments and schools. 
* * * The railroad taxes in 1933 represented over 8 
cents per $1 of revenue, or 1.8 cents greater than in 
1929. Class I railroads in 1929 paid taxes amounting 
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to $396,682,634, and in 1933, $249,623,198. The 
record shows that 116 water carriers paid in 1933 an 
average of but 1% cents in taxes per $1 of revenue, 
and that in many instances water carriers paid very 
little in the way of taxes—generally nothing on floating 
equipment, the major part of their investment.” 


Effects on Railroad Employment and 
Durable Goods Industries 


EMPLOYMENT.—“Railroad employment is now only 
one-half of what it was in 1920 and there has been a 
decrease from 1,600,000 employees in 1929 to 1,000,- 
000 at this time. * * * Their average wages, their 
position as home owners and standing as good citizens 
prove them to be a valuable element in society. In 
the sparsely settled sections of this country the rail- 
road pay roll is highly important in supporting local 
merchants and jobbers and the community in which they 
reside. They are entitled to a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity to maintain their livelihood in an employment in 
which they have specialized in competition with forms 
of transportation competitive with railroads whose 
employees on the average receive much less compensa- 
tion for their services, and the labor relations of which, 
in large part, are unregulated.” 

RAILROADS AND DvrAsLeE Goops I[NDUSTRIES.— 
“Their (railways’) purchasing power, when good, sub- 
stantially contributes to the support of basic or durable 
goods industries which are now a matter of justifiable 
concern in this country from the standpoint of em- 
ployment and economic recovery. * * * The total as 
nearly as ascertainable of the purchase of durable 
goods in 1923 by Class I railroads was $1,819,980,000 
as compared with $487,246,000 in 1934. * * * This 
illustrates the importance of the rail transportation 
system in this country to its general economic wel- 
fare in addition to the maintenance of adequate and 
satisfactory transportation service.” 

RAILROADS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE.—‘“The rail- 
roads are highly essential for national defense and must 
be maintained. * * * The position of the War depart- 
ment is that in a war with a Pacific power the San 
Francisco area would be the most important base, and 
no matter how many tracks there were in that area, 
more would be desired. * * * During the first year of 
the national emergency centering on the west. coast, 
for Navy vessels alone, the railroads would have to 
carry about 12,000,000 tons of supplies. During the 
same year, for the west coast, for work at the Navy 
yards and for various other navy projects, the rail- 
roads would have to carry about another 12,000,000 
tons of supplies. This would mean the carriage of 
about 600,000 car loads, or the delivery of about 1,650 
cars every day, or 33 trains of 50 cars each, of Navy 
supplies alone.” 


General Business and Wages 


The report does not mention the principal requisite 
to making the railroads a self-supporting industry under 
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private ownership—namely, an increase in freight traf- 
fic due to a revival of general business. The marked 
upturn in car loadings in the week ended July 20 may 
indicate that this has begun. In the two weeks ending 
July 13 car loadings had declined to only 54 per cent 
of the 1925-1929 average—relatively the lowest level 
in two consecutive weeks for two years. In the week 
ending July 20 they increased to 57 per cent of it, 
without any unusual cause for the change excepting ap- 
parently the beginning of an improvement in general 
business which the stock market has been forecasting 
almost ever since the Supreme Court’s NRA decision. 

An important factor in the railway situation which 
the committee did not emphasize, but mentioned as 
quoted above, is that the employees of competing forms 
of transportation “on the average, receive much less 
compensation for their services,” and their labor re- 
lations are, in large part, unregulated. In its Decem- 
ber 1 issue the Railway Age showed that the average 
weekly earnings of passenger locomotive engineers 
were 99 per cent greater than those of inter-city bus 
drivers; average weekly earnings of freight locomotive 
engineers 117 per cent greater than those of inter-city 
truck drivers; and average weekly earnings of railway 
machinists 614 per cent greater than those of truck 
mechanics. This was before railway wages had been 
fully restored to their pre-depression basis. 

A report of the National Industrial Conference Board 
shows that in June average hourly earnings of work- 
ers in 25 large industrial groups were 59.9 cents. This 
compares with present average hourly earnings of 
railway employees of 69'% cents, or 16 per cent higher. 
If the railways were paying only the same average 
hourly wage as these other industries their operating 
expenses would be running about $265,000,000 an- 
nually less than they are—an amount equivalent to 34 
per cent of their total fixed charges, although the labor 
leaders claim high fixed charges are the principal thing 
the matter with the railways. 





How to Avoid Government Ownership 


How, then, make the railways a self-supporting in- 
dustry, and thereby prevent government ownership? 
First, revive production and commerce, and thereby 
railway traffic: Second, pass legislation which will cor- 
rect the inequalities and inequities in transportation 
competition created by government policies so forcibly 
described, and by implication condemned, in the report 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Congress has pending before it the Petten- 
gill long-and-short-haul bill, the bus-truck bill and the 
waterway bill. Their passage would do much to equal- 
ize the terms of competition in transportation. The 
government’s policy of subsidizing transportation by 
waterway and highway, which the committee em- 
phasizes, is as unfair and unsound, however, as its 
policy of unequal regulation and abolition of it is as 
desirable in the public interest. Third, establish ap- 
proximate equality in wages between the railroads and 
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othér industries, and especially between them and com 

peting carriers. To the activities of railway employees: 
and former employees, and especially of the leaders of 
their national and state organizations, are largely due 
the illuminating and constructive report submitted by 

the House committee. It remains a fact that without 
a large increase in traffic and gross earnings, most rail- 
ways cannot long continue to pay the present scale of 
wages without becoming bankrupt; and general rail- 
road bankruptcy is the shortest road to government 
ownership. 

The way, and the only way, to avoid government 
ownership is for government and management to adopt 
policies that will make the railways a self-supporting 
industry under private ownership. The report of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is a very encouraging indication that this will 
be done. 


Six Years of 
Machine- Tool Progress 


Of all the problems in railroad operation there is 
none of greater magnitude, viewed from the standpoint 
of operating expenditures, than that involved in the 
maintenance of equipment. Twenty-seven per cent of 
the money spent for operation is used for this purpose. 
In normal times this amounts to an average of over 
one billion dollars a year. If economies are to be ef- 
fected in the maintenance of equipment and if the unit 
costs of repairs are to be kept within proper relation 
to other costs as rail traffic increases, management must 
take steps to familiarize itself with recent developments 
in facilities which will contribute to such an end. 

Locomotive repairs, the cost of which amounts to 
over four hundred million dollars a year in normal 
times, is now the largest single item of operating ex- 
pense and presents a logical starting place in any con- 
sideration of ways and means to reduce operating costs. 
The problem of cutting repair costs involves two prin- 
cipal factors with which management must deal: One, 
the economies that may be effected by the introduction 
of motive power of modern design, and, the other, 
economies which are intimately related to shop and 
enginehouse facilities. This latter factor is of par- 
ticular importance in connection with the older power 
which must go to the shop more frequently than the 
newer power. 

With a few outstanding exceptions, the average loco- 
motive shop in this country can hardly be called mod- 
ern. The equipment, in most instances, was designed 
and installed twenty or more years ago. The import- 
ance of improving shop facilities can best be appre- 
ciated: when it is considered that such improvements 
begin to return savings immediately they come into 
use and, as new motive power is introduced, it can 
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be done with the confidence that the lower repair costs 
inherent in modern locomotive design, the economies in 
operation on the road, and the lowest possible costs of 
doing back-shop and enginehouse work will all con- 
tribute to lower operating expenses. 

During the six years which have elapsed since 1929 
—years in which necessity has forced the railroads to 
make drastic retrenchments in expenditures for new 
facilities—the machine-tool industry has been busy in 
the development of new designs, many of which are 
superior in productive capacity and in machine operat- 
ing and repair costs to any machine built from ten to 
twenty years ago. During this same period experience 
with comparatively modern motive power has brought 
home the value of the newer locomotive designs so that 
railroad men are well informed of the developments in 
the motive-power field. This has not been true, how- 
ever, in the field of maintenance facilities. 

The opportunity to see the extensive development 
work that the machinery manufacturers have done dur- 
ing this period of business stagnation will be pre- 
sented by the Machine Tool Show to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, from September 11 to 21 of this 


* * 
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year. It is anticipated that this exhibition will be one 
of the most elaborate displays of machines and acces- 
sories ever held. It will afford railroad men, as well 
as all other users of shop machinery, an exceptional op- 
portunity to study the progress in this field and to 
compare the ability of today’s machine-tool equipment 
to perform machining operations more efficiently and 
at a lower cost than the tools which are now in service 
in the typical railroad shop. 


Indexes to Volume 98 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway Age, 
January to June, 1935, are now ready for distribution 
and copies may be had by those subscribers desiring 
them. Requests should be addressed to the Circulation 
Department, Kailway Age, 30 Church street, New 
York. Subscribers who have in previous years made 
application for the index need not apply again; they 
will continue to receive it as long as they continue to 
subscribe. 


* * 
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This cartoon was received by Railway Age with a let- 
ter from Kansas City, Mo., which included the following 
comment : 

“Quite recently one of our local papers used’ column 
after column to advise the public of the fact that the first 
barge was coming up the Missouri River with newsprint 
yaper, which came down the Great Lakes to Chicago 


thence to St. Louis and up the river to the “‘port’’ of Kan- 
sas City. 

“The point is this: There was no morning paper avail- 
able on a 100 m.p.h. streamlined train due to the fact 
that the newsprint hadn't yet arrived. This barge finally 
happened to arrive at flood time. The next movement w 
depend upon another flood!” 
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Locomotive 


orthern Pacific Roller-Bearing 





Overhauled 


Bearings of Locomotive 2626, formerly Timken Locomotive 1111 
found in excellent condition after 280,000 miles. 


tober 27, 1931, Timken Locomotive 1111* had made 

88,992 miles in test service on 12 other roads. The 
locomotive was tested on the Northern Pacific and pur- 
chased on February 6, 1933, after which it was desig- 
nated No. 2626. It was placed in regular fast passenger 
service and subsequently developed a total of over 280.- 
000 miles, up to October, 1934, when it was necessary 
to send the locomotive to South Tacoma shops for 
general repairs to the boiler and machinery. 

This was the first general shopping which the locomo- 
tive had received since being built and it was, therefore, 
deemed advisable to remove all roller bearings on the 
engine truck, driving wheels and trailer wheels for a 
thorough check to determine their physical condition. 
On examination, all Timken roller bearing assemblies 
were found to be in excellent condition and were re- 
turned to service, with the exception of the main driver 
bearing cones which had to be renewed on account of 
replacing the 11!4-in. main driving axle with a 12-in. 
axle. However, the old cups and the old rollers which 
had carried the load for 280,000 miles were reapplied 
for further service. 

The main driver axle was redesigned in accordance 
with the practice developed by the photoelastic studies 
on railroad axles and wheels conducted by The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company at the University of Michi- 
gan. A raised seat was provided for the bearing cone 
and stress relief grooves were provided in the wheel 
hub and in the bearing cone. The new main axle was 


Pr icbe to delivery on the Northern Pacific on Oc- 





* Described in Railway Age of May 24, 1930, and February 13, 1932. 


tapered both ways from the center to give a uniform 
stress gradient throughout its entire length. 

Engine Truck.—The cones, rollers and cups were 
satisfactory condition for further service, examination 
showing only a few thousandths of an inch wear, if any. 
The housings showed from 0 to %4 in. wear in widtl 
and the trunnion boss %o in. to %» in. in diameter weat 
All enclosures and spacers were in good condition. Thx 
trunnion guides were worn slightly and the pedest 
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Curves Showing Variation in Drawbar Pull and Horsey 


Dynamometer Car Tests of Locomotive 2626 in Freis 
between Pasco and Lamont 















The Main Driver Bearing Cones, Also Found in Excellent Condition 
after 280,000 Miles 


opening increased 445 in. to 4¢@ in. Necessary correc- 
tions in wear-plate thickness were made. 

Driving Wheels—vThe cones, rollers and cups were 
found in good condition, with the bearing wear hardly 
measurable. All housings were satisfactory except for 








Service Record of Northern Pacific Locomotive 2626, Formerly 
Timken Locomotive 1111 


Mileage in test service on 12 other roads... coe cceceeccces 89,992 
Locomotive received on Northern Pacific line, October 
27, 1931 
bad , 


Right main crank pin failed due to overheating, March 
932 


Mileage from October 27, 1931 to March 12, 1932.... 
Locomotive purchased by the Northern Pacific, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1933 
Shopped for repairs ta boiler in April and May, 1933 
Given Class 5 repairs, including tire turning, January, 
1934 
Mileage from March 12, 1932, to general shopping, 
October, 1934: 


SD nedh sarees aenseewss pueexenenenaiee ees 4,684 
I enn d boa nan 00-00 dee Se eae Cee Cave Meemae Meee 5,819 
DE nuk secteur Reena wee te 6 ence eil hence mimes ne ee 7,337 
a aos ohne tas all bua Seip, Seat Bea Me SANS we wcaita cle ate 3,459 


oi eee eu eet Leese ee Oe ween arate 


ES cicdeeeuweetae CkeRa ae ae dee REAM L OOS WOR OE 9,374 
BO a nk Sia acd caren ete g acglirec a @ ws Sega le ane wee 10,198 
ORE ENE Sia apes er erene ery Peer yy pM Par ee ae Fee 5,342 
EE. (i aia Shaan ea eeibin xi Wa aewed meena bees eae 9,868 
D:.  witce wine bhie Caan ow OHe eee ed eeenewd eames 9,869 


DE nadueustatcdlpadwacee seu sues Guneebek cme sas 


i. SUN i466 6.00-000 aos eke ale wR Ee eee deb ewe — 
DE” “ct cantced ba ead aes 48 vow kd eases puede tibe 4 7,488 


I ee ae ee da ala g gree a aad os 9,871 





ME © oncnviwemesienseiuaaede estes uaee awe bee ae eeaees 280,179 


_ * Sent to South Tacoma shops for heavy repairs to boiler and machinery 
in October. 





Main Driving Wheel Bearing Rolls and Cages, Removed, Cleaned and 
Ready for Inspection 
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a slight increase in cup seat diameter due to the lateral- 
motion rollers being worn into the front housing 4g in. 
to %o in. Some enclosure bolts were broken and worn 
bolt holes in the left main were built up and redrilled. 
All spacers were satisfactory, but the left main was re- 
newed with oversize spacers to reduce the enclosure 
clearances. Trunnion guides and pedestal liners on both 
main jaws were galled and had to be renewed. All other 
guides and liners were in excellent condition, with no 
wear indicated on the boxes and flanges. 

Trailer Axles——Cones, rollers and cups were found in 
satisfactory condition for further service, with the bear- 
ing wear slight, if any. The trailer housings were in 
good condition, with wear in width not exceeding %4 in. 
Trailer enclosures were satisfactory, except for the left 
front which was .042 in. large in the vertical bore. One 
liner on the right front jaw was cracked at the flange, 
and the pedestal openings showed 4¢ in. wear. This 
condition was corrected by the application of new wear 
plates. All rollers on the front trailer lateral-motion 
device were in satisfactory condition. 

Tender Axles—All bearings were in good condition. 
All housings were worn slightly on the pedestal faces, 
being built up by autogenous welding. 

The foregoing indicates in some detail the wear which 
developed in these roller bearings after 280,000 miles 
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Timken Engine-Truck, Driver and Trailer Roller Bearings, Removed fri 
Locomotive 2626 after 280,000 Miles of Service 





of service. A certain amount of microscopic wear on 
the cones, rollers and cups, sometimes called “water 
etching” and thought to be due to the action of water 
which gradually accumulates in the oil reservoirs, was 
observed. Provision has been made for the application 
of drain plugs and periodic replacement of oil to pre- 
vent this condition. It is anticipated that these Timken 
roller bearings may have a further service life sufficient 
to make the total service exceed 1,000,000 miles. 

Beginning in August, 1932, Locomotive 2626 was 
used in passenger service on Trains 1 and 2 between 
Seattle, Wash., and Yakima, doubling the division each 
day for a round-trip distance of 326 miles. The locomo- 
tive is now used on Trains 1 and 2 between Seattle and 
Missoula, Mont., a distance of 656 miles. This route 
comprises five former engine districts and is featured 
by a limited amount of 2.2-per-cent grade, on which the 
locomotive can handle nine cars. Inasmuch as 16 cars 
must be hauled on some days, a Mikado helper is pro- 
vided over the Cascade Range between Lester, Wash.. 
and Easton, and over the Coriacan Defile between Dixon, 
Mont., and Missoula. 

In test passenger service, the locomotive has averaged 
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17.85 lb. of coal per passenger car-mile and shown an 
average evaporation of 4.81 lb. with Roslyn coal, a west- 
ern bituminous coal having an average heat value of 
11,300 B.t.u. On one long run of 906 miles from Mis- 
soula to Jamestown, N. D., the locomotive made the 
run in 25 min. less than the schedule time for the dis- 
trict. On another run of 346 miles from Jamestown to 
St. Paul, hauling 10 cars, 57 min. lost time was made 
up, the average speed for the entire distance being 50 
m.p.h. During part of this run, a distance of 45 miles 
was made up a 0.4-per-cent grade in 47 min. 

The locomotive also gave a good account of itself in 
preliminary freight service tests on the Northern Pa- 
cific, during which a total of 7,093,662 gross ton-miles 
were handled at an average rate of 53,670 gross ton- 
miles per train-hour. The average speed was 28 m.p.h., 
the coal consumption was 93.25 Ib. per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles and the average evaporation 5.07 lb. 

The test performance chart reproduced with this ar- 
ticle shows the indicated and the drawbar horsepower 
developed at various speeds during a large number of 
dynamometer test trips between Pasco and Lamont, 
Wash. It will be noted that the ratio of drawbar pull 
at the tender of the locomotive to the indicated horse- 
power developed in the cylinders was over 90 per cent 
at all speeds up to 40 m.p.h., and at higher speeds de- 
creased gradually. The variation in drawbar pull, from 
a maximum of 52,500 at 10 m.p.h. to 20,250 at 50 m.p.h., 
is also shown on the chart. 


A. C. L. Employees Keep 
Communities Rail- Minded 


HE Wilmington District Employees Service Club 
7 of the Atlantic Coast Line, as a part of its con- 
tinuing public relations activities, recently spon- 
sored an essay contest designed to promote a better 


understanding of the value of railroads to a community. . 


The assigned subject was “What Does the Railroad 
Mean to Our City?” and a total of $300 in cash was 
awarded to winners of first and second prizes in each of 
six groups. 

The groups into which the contestants were divided, 
and the prizes in each, were as follows: 

Group No. 1—All adults residing in Wilmington, 
N. C., and vicinity, except railroad employees. First 
prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Group No. 2—Grammar school students, Wilmington 
and vicinity. First prize, $20; second prize, $10. 

Group No. 3—New Hanover (Wilmington) High 
School students. First prize, $30; second prize, $15. 

Group No. 4—Atlantic Coast Line employees in 
Wilmington and at Wilmington District points, First 
prize, $50; second prize, $25. 

Group No. 5—School students, grammar and high, 
residing at points within the Wilmington District. First 
prize, $15; second prize, $7.50. 

Group No. 6—Adults (except railroad employees) re- 
siding at points within the Wilmington District. First 
prize, $35; second prize, $17.50. 

The stated purpose of the contest was to mitigate 
somewhat present conditions wherein, “So few people 
realize the tremendous value of our railroads from a 
transportation and economic standpoint, and the fact that 
they are our largest taxpayers, large purchasers of ma- 
terials, etc., and employers of various kinds of labor, 
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skilled and unskilled, with consequent large payrolls.” 
Participants were given a month in which to submit 
their essays—ihe original announcements were issued 
on March 31 and April 30 was the closing date. The 
contest was given wide publicity through newspaper 
advertisements, press releases and circulars posted at 
various A. C. L. stations in the Wilmington District. 

A total of approximately 400 essays was submitted 
a response which the committee in charge regarded as 
a display of “much interest and enthusiasm,’ and the 
Service Club is therefore gratified “over the results ob- 
tained in attempting to create a closer relationship be- 
tween the public and the railroads.” One of the three 
judges—W. H. Montgomery, executive director, Brigade 
Boy’s Club, Wilmington, N. C.,—stated that “the hun- 
dreds of essays submitted were excellent, the caliber of 
which made it exceedingly difficult to judge” and added 
an expression of his confidence that “the contest has been 
instrumental not only in focusing the attention of rail- 
road employees on the vast community assets of rail- 
roads, but has impressed our citizenship with the fact 
that our railroads are absolutely indispensible to the 
welfare and life of every community.” Other judges 
were Louis T. Moore, executive secretary, Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce, and Robert Scott, director of 
insurance and safety of the A. C. L. 

That the Service Club’s educational activities of the 
past five years have been effective is indicated by the 
theme of winning essays. All of the successful contest- 
ants appear to have been well informed on the ramifica- 
tions of a railroad and its service—of its contribution to 
the economic well-being of a community and its citizens. 

Among other recent educational activities of the Serv- 
ice Club has been the publication of a series of news- 
paper advertisements in which are reproduced excerpts 
from current editorials and speeches on general railroad 
problems; unfair competition of non-regulated and sub- 
sidized carriers; the loss to communities from railway 
abandonments ; the burden of railway taxes, etc. In this 
series are included excerpts from addresses by J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American Railroads ; and 
quotations from editorials and articles which have ap- 
peared in the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune 
and other publications. 


Wood Preservation 
Gains 34 Per Cent in 1934 


HERE was a sharp increase in the quantity of timber 
7 given preservative treatment in the United States 

in 1934, according to figures compiled by R. K. 
Helphenstine, Jr., Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association. As in previous 
years, the railway industry maintained its status in 1934 
as the principal consumer of treated timber. Ever since 
the compilation of these statistics was started in 1909, 
crossties have comprised the bulk of the wood given 
preservative treatment, although their relative position 
dropped from 54 per cent in 1933 to 51 per cent in 
1934. Crossties and switch ties combined amounted to 
slightly more than 55 per cent of the total. 

The total quantity of timber given preservative treat- 
ment in 1934 amounted to 168,438,214 cu. ft., which 
represents an increase of 42,482,386 cu. ft., or 33.7 per 
cent, as compared with the quantity treated in 1933. As 
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compared with the peak year of 1929, however, it com- 
prises a decrease of 53.6 per cent. Increases were 
registered in all of the eight classes of material treated, 
the largest percentage of increase being in wood blocks, 
168 per cent, or more than 2% times the quantity treated 
in 1932. Miscellaneous material ranked second with an 
increase of 66 per cent. Cross arms were third with 
an increase of slightly less than 66 per cent. Poles, 
piles, construction timbers, crossties and switch ties 
came next in the order named, none of which showed 
an increase of less than 25 per cent, as compared with 
1933. This total volume of wood treated is greater 
than for any year prior to 1923, except 1921 and 1922 
when the quantity treated was slightly above that of 
1934. 

Crossties given preservative treatment last year totaled 
28,459,587, as compared with 22,696,565 in 1933, a gain 
of 25 per cent. Of this total, slightly more than half 
were sawed ties. During the year, 81,341,922 ft.b.m. 
of switch ties received preservative treatment, as com- 
pared with 65,163,331 ft.b.m. of this class of material 
during the previous year, a gain of about 25 per cent. 

There was a marked increase in the volume of piles 
treated in 1934, the increase being 3,600,564 lin. ft., thus 
bringing the total for the year to 12,773,435 lin. ft., or 





Wood Preservation, 1909-1934 


Together with consumption of creosote and zine chloride — 
Total Material Number of Zine 





Treated Crossties Creosote Chloride 
Year Cu. Ft. Treated Used, Gal. Used, Lb. 
Ee 75,946,419 20,693,012 51,426,212 16,215,107 
eR caiciie tes 100,074,144 26,155,677 63,266,271 16,802,532 
Diiaated, 111,524,563 28,394,140 73,027,335 16,359,797 
| RRR 125,931,056 32,394,336 == 83.666.490 20,751,711 
iat etencin 153,613,888 40,260,416 108,378,359 26,466,803 
edeseones 159,582,639 43,846,987 79,334,606 27,212,259 
ibs teankes 140,858,963 37,085,585 80,859,442 33,269,604 
ars enti 150,522,982 37,469,368  90,404.749 26,746,577 
 Bebpeiapeds 137,338,586 33,459,470 —«_75,541.737 26,444,689 
cisucsavs 122,612,890 30,609,209 = $2,776,386 31,101,111 
irk tana 146,060,994 37,567,247 65,556,247 43,483,134 
DD diascsees 173,309,505 44,987,532 68,757,508 49,717,929 
ianealsid 201,643,228 55,383,515 76,513,279 51,375,360 
i snncaeens 166,620,347 41:316.474 _ 86.321.389 29,868,639 
anon chisel 224,375,468 53,610,175 —-:127.417,305 28,830,817 
=e 268,583,235 62.632:710 «157,305,358 33,208,675 
irs cccmiaee 274,474,538  62,563.911 — 167.642,790 —-26,378,658 
leita 289}322,079 62,654,538 185,733,180 ——- 24,777,020 
ete 345,685,804 74,231,840 219,778,430 =. 22,162,718 
Seisenascis 335,920,379 70,114,405  220,478.409 —- 23,524,340 
 Seeeppaee 362,009,047 71,023,103 226,374,227 19,848,813 
Db ieisesaes 332,318,577 63,267,107 213,904,421 13,921,894 
ernie 233,334,302 48,611,164 «155,437,247 10,323,443 
BE eiscesniins 157,418,589 35,045,483 —-:105.671.264 7,669,126 
Be ctenucnes 125,955,828  22'696.565 83,180.709 4.991.792 
SN 168,438,214 28,459,587 119,049,604 3,222,721 
a gain of 39 per cent, as compared with 1933. Almost 


80 per cent of all of the piles treated during the year 
were southern pine, the total quantity of this species 
being 10,115,339 lin. ft. Douglas fir came second with 
2,320,861 lin. ft., the remainder, 337,235 lin. ft., being 
made up of miscellaneous species. 
It is interesting to note that only 106,232 lin. ft. of 
piles were treated with preservatives other than creosote. 
For many years oak ties have ranked first in the num- 
ber treated, with southern pine occupying second place. 
In 1934, this position was reversed and southern pine 
occupied first place, the total being 10,658,903, or 37.5 
per cent of all ties treated. Oak ranked second with 
8,580,548, or 30.1 per cent, the third in rank being 
Douglas fir with 2,816,104 ties, or 9.9 per cent. Among 
the other woods represented were gum, beech, maple, 
birch, tamarack, lodge pole pine, ponderosa pine and 
elm in the order named. All other woods taken collect- 


ively amounted to 162,546 ties, or only 0.6 per cent of 
the total number treated. 

Of the 28,459,587 ties treated during the year, 17,- 
890.819, or 62.9 per cent were treated with creosote; 
8,887,936 ties, or 31.2 per cent, were treated with creo- 
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sote-petroleum mixtures; while only 5 per cent were 
treated with zinc chloride, and 0.9 per cent were treated 
with miscellaneous preservatives. All but 1,410 of the 
ties treated during the year were given pressure treat- 
ment. Of the total number of ties treated, 19,224,818 
were adzed and bored before treatment; 1,217,514 were 
bored but not adzed, 472,064 were adzed without being 
bored ; and 7,545,191 ties, or less than 25 per cent, were 
neither adzed nor bored. 

In the case of switch ties, from the standpoint of quan- 
tity treated, oak, ranked first with a total of 44,655,778 
ft.b.m., or nearly 55 per cent. Southern pine ranked 





Classes of Material Treated in 1934 


Per cent 

Class of Material Cubic feet of total 
NI ig ice ah -ag rata a Acad abese acti acs oO a Sem 85,378,761 50.7 
SN ME aha barat a yaaa: Wace aia @ alee eee ate 6,778,494 4.0 
MONE 76g ain ts Ge or Bie neces x oreo Sivoo ema eral 8 8,638,674 S| 
BN a cack Sis anbrcnu wr gat ik ow ale ao llnrsta neleee oereees 45,402,931 27.0 
I IN os heir ac eleva Eel aleve reananse Ria 1,042,902 0.6 
SON IN bcs: gc aerate nr press RSA CId a dls Ae Ee 518,988 0.3 
Cametrvctit titibers ... c.ecicccccccccwssses 15,285,484 9.1 
Re ae eee at 5,391,980 3.2 
EE Se ae es eat ee ae ee ere eee 168,438,214 100.0 





second with 14,230,693 ft.b.m., or 17.5 per cent, and 
Douglas fir was third with 10,682,265 ft. b.m., or 
slightly more than 13 per cent. 

Creosote consumed in the preservation of timber in 
1934 amounted to 119,049,604 gal., an increase of 33,- 
868,895 gal. or almost 40 per cent, as compared with 
1933. This is the largest consumption since 1931 and 
is larger than for any year prior to 1923, although it is 
well below the 226,374,227 gal. consumed in 1929, the 
peak year. Of the total creosote consumed in 1934, only 
23,545,222 gal. was imported, 95,504,382 gal. being of 
domestic origin. The consumption of zinc chloride con- 
tinued to decline, the 3,222,721 lb. consumed in 1934 
compares with 4,991,792 lb. in the previous year and 
with 51,375,360 lb. in 1921, the year of greatest con- 
sumption. The consumption in 1934 is the smallest 
since this record was started in 1909. 

The quantity of petroleum consumed by the wood pre- 
serving industry in 1934 was 14,981,299 gal., as com- 
pared with 13,230,745 gal. in 1933, an increase of 1,- 
750,554 gal., and with 29,656,181 gal. in 1929, the year 
of largest consumption. The consumption of miscel- 
laneous salts increased from 627,201 lb. in 1933 to 
805,150 Ib. in 1934. 

The number of treating plants in the United States 
in 1934 was 209, or 1 less than in 1933. Of this num- 





Treatment of Miscellaneous Material (Ft.b.m.) 


1934 1933 1932 1931 
eer 42,879,728 22,200,171 33,994,619 43,119,020 
Fence posts ...... 8,462,601 7,385,168 2,995,174 13,468,058 
OSE OS ee 2,092,863 1,406,979 652,489 1,149,058 
Crossing plank 135,006 1,272 392,830 2,248,946 
Car lumber ...... 506,552 Sone 6 eels 0 aicacetere 





ber, 187 were in active operation, the same number as 
in 1933, and 22 were idle. Four new plants of the 
pressure type were constructed during the year and five 
plants were abandoned, of which four were of the non- 
pressure (open tank) type. Of those in active operation, 
126 were pressure-cylinder plants, 45 were non-pressure 
plants and 16 were equipped for both pressure and non- 
pressure treatment. Of the 209 plants in existence in 
the United States at the close of 1934, 154 were com- 
mercial plants which treat wood for sale or by contract, 
28 were owned and operated by railroads and 27 belong 
to public utility corporations, mining companies or the 
federal government. 
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Effect of Depression on Employee 
Earnings 


Co-ordinator’s study finds annual average for 1933 
about $1225 


Eastman’s staff (O. S. Beyer, director) has sub- 
mitted a report on the annual earnings of railroad 
employees from 1924 through 1933. The information 
contained in the report was obtained by a study under- 
taken under Section 13 of the emergency railroad trans- 
portation act, 1933, which, among other things, au- 
thorizes and directs the co-ordinator to investigate “the 
stability of railroad labor employment and other im- 
provement of railroad labor conditions and relations.” 
The study was instituted primarily to obtain the basic 
data necessary in the formulation of plans for the pro- 
tection of employees in connection with retirement, un- 
employment, and the like, and incidentally the informa- 
tion in regard to annual earnings was secured. Other 
phases of the study are to be included in other reports. 
A comprehensive survey of the histories of some 
400,000 empoyees who had seen railroad service between 
1924 and 1933 was made, with the co-operation of the 
railroads. The survey was financed by special funds 
supplied by the Civil Works Administration, and pro- 
vided temporary employment for approximately 2,000 
men and women, recruited largely from among fur- 
loughed railroad clerks. 

“The report shows how the annual earnings of rail- 
road employees have been affected by changing eco- 
nomic conditions during the last ten years,” says Co- 
ordinator Eastman in an accompanying statement. 
“Heretofore analyses of the wage situation in the rail- 
toad industry have been largely dependent upon a study 
of rates of pay. This report now makes available for 
the first time a comprehensive series of earnings sta- 
tistics showing what these rates of pay have meant to 
employees in the industry in terms of actual yearly in- 
comes. A rate of pay indicates only what a worker 
would receive if he were fully employed. The data con- 
tained in this study reflect not only rates of pay but 
also the consequences of shortened time and unemploy- 
ment. The facts presented should contribute to an 
understanding of the railroad wage problem.” 

The conclusions are drawn that minimum wage rates 
should be adopted for the lower-paid classes of em- 
ployees, particularly in the maintenance service, and that 
a system of unemployment insurance shquld be estab- 
lished for their protection. An abstract of the summary 
and conclusions follows: 

A necessary part of the survey covered the annual earnings 
of those employees for whom annual earnings records were 
available. Thus, before pension, unemployment insurance or 
dismissal compensation measures can be formulated or criti- 
tized it is necessary to know what benefits they will make 
Possible to various classes of employees, and annual earnings are 
basic in the determination both of such benefits and of the costs 
of providing for them. 

_ In other respects an adequate knowledge of the annual earn- 
ings of railroad employees is of great value. Such knowledge 
sheds much needed light on an aspect of the general wage ques- 
tion concerning which there is a paucity of reliable data,— 
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WasuincrTon, D. C. 
namely, how the yearly wage incomes of various occupational 
groups of employees are actually affected by changing economic 
conditions. Without such information it is difficult to appraise 
the wage problem of the railroad industry, especially as it re- 
lates to the welfare and morale of the employees, to operating 
costs, and to the well-being of a society so largely dependent 
upon adequate transportation services at reasonable rates. 

Rates of pay, particularly in the railroad industry, are usually 
a matter of record, and it is fairly easy to make compilations 
based upon them. Accurate statistics of annual earnings, on 
the other hand, depend upon records of individual employees 
kept over a fairly long period of time, and the magnitude of the 
task of collecting and tabulating data from records of this type 
has ordinarily made impossible the study of annual earnings 
on any large scale. 

Most annual earnings data are therefore compiled from records 
of the number of employees and the total compensation paid as 
reported by individual firms. Average annual earnings cannot 
be accurately built up from wage material in this form because 
the number of employees for the year is usually an average of 
monthly counts and is therefore often.less than the number of 
men on the payroll, even after making allowance for turnover. 
This follows because an employee who is furloughed, discharged, 
or unemployed for any other cause, is not included in the sum 
of the monthly counts upon which the annual average is based 
during those months in which he is unemployed. A computation 
of annual earnings based on an average monthly count of em- 
ployees tends, therefore, to approximate full time earnings, and 
results in an amount which is too high during normal times and 
exceeds actual annual earnings by an even greater margin during 
times of widespread unemployment. 

The statistics of annual earnings presented in this report are 
based upon individual records obtained for nearly 300,000 em- 
ployees on 14 railroads over the 10-year period from 1924 
through 1933. These 14 railroads! account for about one- 
quarter of the employees of all Class I railroads in the United 
States. No part time employees or earnings were included in 
the averages for any given year when the part time resulted 
from an initial entry into the industry or final separations from 
it during that year. 

The earnings series that have been compiled from these 
records indicate that in 1933 nearly 20 per cent of all railroad 
employees received less than $600 and about 50 per cent received 
less than $1,200. Annual earnings decreased on the average by 
about one-fourth between 1929 and 1933. Unemployment was an 
even greater factor than wage cuts in producing this decline, 
and the burden of the depression was so unevenly distributed 
that those who could least afford reduction in their wage in- 
comes endured the greatest wage losses. It should be borne in 
mind that the data in this report represent earnings of railroad 
employees during the period of their attachment to the industry. 
The figures themselves reveal nothing of the plight of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who were more or less permanently sep- 
arated from railroad service during the years since 1929. 


Trend of Railroad Employment 


The decline in the total number of railroad workers was 
sharply accentuated by the depression, but had begun several 


2 Boston and Maine, Boston & Albany, Delaware & Hudson, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore and Ohio, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Northern Pacific (except Eastern Grand Division), 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie (line in U. S.), Kansas City 
Southern, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, Texas and New Orleans, 
Southern Pacific (Coast 


ivision, California), and Oregon Short Line. 
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years before 1929. The greatest employment ever recorded on 
the railroads was in the month of August, 1920, when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission found that 2,197,000 men and 
women were at work. The reduction in the number of em- 
ployment opportunities during the calendar year 1921, imme- 
diately following this peak, amounted to about 350,000, a larger 
reduction than in any single depression year since 1929. Em- 
ployment increased to an extent thereafter, and the average 
number on the middle of the month in 1926 was 1,805,870. 
Between 1926 and 1929 the number of railroad jobs shrank by 
more than 150,000. The depression transformed this steady 
decrease into a rapid fall. During the next 4 years more than 
600,000 job opportunities were lost to railroad workers,—250,- 
000 in 1930, 220,000 more in 1931, and 140,000 in 1932. The 
employment trend leveled off in 1933 at about 1,000,000 workers, 
and moved slightly upward in 1934. Some of those who were 
displaced during the depression found jobs in other industries, 
but the proportion could not have been large at a time when 
almost all types of employment were being sharply reduced. 
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Fig. 1—Total Compensation and Average Number of Railroad 
Employees, All Class | Roads, 1920-1934 (Switching and Terminal 
Companies Excluded) 


Because of the operation of the seniority principle, most were 
junior men. 

The decrease in employment since 1929, was of course accom- 
panied by a rapid decline in payrolls. In 1929 all Class I rail- 
roads paid out $2,896,566,000 in wages and salaries. This total 
was reduced by 27.7 per cent to $2,094,994,000 in 1931, and 51.5 
per cent to $1,403,841,000 in 1933. By 1933 railroad employment 
and total salaries and wages paid had reached the lowest point 
since 1915. (See Fig. 1 for railroad employment and compensa- 
tion since 1920.) 


Level of Railroad Employee Earnings in 1933 


Average annual earnings of employees on all Class I roads 
were determined for this study by weighting the averages ob- 
tained from the original data by the average number of em- 
ployees in each occupation from the wage statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. By this method it was estimated 
that the employees of all Class I roads earned $1,310 on the 
average in 1933, and that the average dropped to $1,265 when 
executives and their assistants were excluded. (See Fig. 2.) 


Since records kept by railroads for income tax purposes con- 
stituted the principal source of these earnings statistics, many 
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low earnings, particularly in the labor service groups, i.e., track. 
men, shop laborers, dock laborers, etc., could not be secured. 
Furthermore, some of those employees who were furloughed jp 
1933, and therefore received part time earnings during that year 
should have been included in the computation of the 1933 me. 
ages, because they returned to service in 1934. Their inclusion 
was not possible, however, since the data collected did not 
extend beyond 1933. For these reasons the final averages ob. 
tained were somewhat too high. After making adjustments fo; 
this upward bias it is estimated that the employees on all Class | 
railroads, except executives and their assistants, actually ayer. 
aged less than $1,225 in 1933. 

Except for executives and their assistants, whose annual earn- 
ings in 1933 were $5,250,? train and engine service employees 
are the highest paid group in railroad service. They averaged 
$1,745 in 1933. The highest paid employees within this group 
were road passenger and freight engineers and motormen, who 
earned $2,245 on the average in 1933. 

Employees in the maintenance of way and structures group, 
about two-thirds of whom were section laborers in 1933, 


are the 
lowest paid among the seven principal occupational groups, 
Those whose records were obtained earned $835 on the average 


in 1933. This amount is from $50 to $100 higher than the 
actual average of maintenance of way and structures employees 
on all Class I roads in the year in question, since records of 
those in the lowest wage brackets were not secured. 

Employees engaged in maintenance of equipment and stores 
averaged $1,110 in 1933; in transportation other than train, 
engine and yard service, $1,215. Yardmasters, switchtenders and 
hostlers earned $1,630 on the average in 1933; professional and 
clerical employees, $1,535; and executives and staff assistants, 
$5,250. These averages are approximately correct for em- 
ployees of all Class I roads, except for the executive group, 
whose average earnings are overstated by about $225. Excluding 
the executive group, the highest paid employees in any single 
occupation were chief train dispatchers, who earned $3,160 in 
1933. The lowest occupational average obtained was $540 for 
laborers on coal and ore docks and in grain elevators. 


Distribution of Annual Earnings 


It is estimated that nearly 20 per cent of all railroad em- 
ployees received under $600 in 1933.3 These were mainly section 
laborers and employees in other labor groups. They also in- 
cluded employees in higher paid occupations whose earnings were 
reduced by unemployment. Between 30 and 35 per cent of all 
railroad employees received between $600 and $1,200 in 1933; 
29 per cent between $1,200 and $1,800; and 14 per cent between 
$1,800 and $2,400. About 7 per cent received $2,400 and over. 

The proportion of employees receiving under $600 was more 
than twice as large in 1933 as in 1929, and three times as large 
as in 1924. About 34 per cent of all employees received under 
$1,200 in 1924, and 30 per cent in 1929, as compared with nearly 
50 per cent in 1933. Employees earning $2,400 per year or more 
comprised 10 per cent of the total number in 1924, 14 per cent 
in 1929 and 7 per cent in 1933. 


Decline in Employee Earnings During Depression 


The average earnings of railroad employees declined between 
1929 and 1933 by more than 24 per cent, but, because average 
earnings were affected by the changing proportions of high and 
low paid employees during the depression, the net decline was 
about 20 per cent. This situation came about because the rail- 
roads laid off a larger proportion of employees in low wage 
occupations after 1929 than in occupations in which earnings 
were relatively high. 

Shop employees and others engaged in maintenance of equip 
ment and stores had their earnings reduced more sharply by the 
depression than any other occupational group. On the average, 


2 This group consists of two occupations: (1) executives, general officers 
and assistants; and (2) division officers, assistants and staff assistants. Theit 
earnings vary so widely that median earnings are more significant than 4? 
arithmetical average. The median earnings of employees in the former 
occupation were $5,287 in 1933, and of employees in the latter occup® 
tion, $3,366. 


3In 1933 more than 7 per cent of all railroad employees were receiving 
rates of pay to net about $650 per year or less for full time employment 
See Low Wages and Long Hours in the Railroad Industry, Section ‘ 
wd — Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, Washingto™ 
L ae A 
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Fig. 2—Average Earnings of 
Railroad Employees, 1933 
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the annual earnings of employees in this group declined by nearly 
one-third from 1929 to 1933. Employees in train, engine and 
yard service received 20 to 24 per cent less in 1933 than in 1929, 
Those engaged in transportation service other than train, engine 
and yard received nearly 20 per cent less in 1933 than in 1929, 
and executives and assistants and employees in the clerical group, 
13 per cent less. 

It was found to be generally true that employees in the lower 
paid occupations suffered a greater proportionate decrease in 
their annual earnings during the depression than employees in 
the higher paid occupations. While the earnings of maintenance 
employees were from one-quarter to one-third less in 1933 than 
in 1929, the earnings of executives declined only about 13 per 
cent. Executives and their assistants did not reach their peak 
earnings until 1930, and in 1931 their earnings still averaged 
higher than in 1929. In the train service group firemen and 
brakemen suffered a greater loss in earnings than engineers 
and conductors. 


Average Earnings by Age and Length of Service 


Since the data upon which this report is based were originally 
collected for a study of the railroad pension problem, it was 
possible to compute average annual earnings of employees ac- 
cording to age and length of ‘time spent in railroad service. 
These averages differ from those previously presented in that a 
different occupational classification has been used and the original 
data for the 14 railroads have not been adjusted by a weighting 
process, 

The averages obtained showed striking differences between the 
earnings of short service and long service employees. In Fig. 3, 
average earnings by length of service have been charted for the 
six occupational groups for the year 1933. The chart shows 
that the earnings of the employees in two groups—executive, 
technical and clerical, and train and engine service—rise sharply 
and by almost constant percentages with increasing years of 
experience. Based on 1933 data, an employee in train and engine 
service may expect to receive about twice as much after 30 to 
35 years of employment as employees with 10 to 15 years of 
service. 

The railroad laborer cannot look forward in the same way to 
Increased earnings after he has accumulated many years of 
experience. Based on the data shown for 1933, earnings tend 
to reach a peak for the laborer who has been on the railroad 
Payroll from 10 to 15 years, to remain stationary ‘for the next 
10 years of service, and to decline thereafter. Since he has not 
been accumulating a stock of skill he can expect little reward 
after long service other than more regular employment. 

The maintenance group includes both skilled and unskilled 
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workers, and their earnings, according to age and length of 
service, reflect the differing values of skill and muscle. For both 
skilled and unskilled, earnings rise fairly rapidly until 10 to 15 
years service is reached, then rise more gradually for the 
skilled worker, while for the unskilled they remain stationary 
for about 10 years, and then decline. . 

Over a period of years the alternation or depression and re- 
vival may destroy or enhance these “normal” expectations. 
Tabulations of the original earnings data by age as well as by 
length of service made it possible to follow the earnings of the 
same group of employees through the period covered by the 
study. Thus, maintenance employees with 5 to 9 years of service 
in 1925 averaged $1,400 in 1925, $1,630 in 1929 and $1,140 in 
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Fig. 3—Average Annual Earnings of Railroad Employees by Length of 
Service for Major Occupational Groups, 1933 
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1933. They had accumulated 9 additional years of experience 
by 1933, but their average earnings were nearly 20 per cent less 
in that year than they had been in 1925. Their earnings were 
30 per cent less in 1933 than in 1929, 

Train service employees with 5 to 9 years of service in 1925 
earned $1,915 in 1925, $2,080 in 1929, and $1,445 in 1933. With 
9 years additional service the earnings of this group of em- 
ployees were 25 per cent less in 1933 than they had been in 
1925. The earnings of long service employees in the train and 
engine group fluctuated less widely. Those with 20 to 24 years 
of service in 1925 averaged $2,530 in that year, $2,670 in 1929 
and $2,230 in 1933. The decline in earnings for these employees 
between 1925 and 1933 was about 12 per cent. 


Effect of Depression Upon Junior Employees 


The operation of the seniority system has resulted in a measure 
of protection against loss of earnings of long service employees 
and has concentrated the wage losses due to the depression 
upon junior workers. This tendency was found to be most 
marked in the train service group. In 1933 employees in this 
group with 25 or more years of service received more than twice 
as much as those with 9 years of service or less. In the same 
year train and engine men with short periods of service did not 
earn much more on the average than maintenance employees and 
laborers, but the large number of depression furloughs greatly 
reduced the relative number of these short service workers in 
railroad employment. 

In 1933 train and engine service employees with less than 10 
years of service received about one-half the amount of earnings 
that those with the same length of service obtained in 1929. 
Employees with 25 to 29 years of service had their earnings 
reduced 25 per cent in the same period, and those with 30 years 
service or more, 17 per cent. Station agents, telegraphers and 
dispatchers with less than 10 years of service had their earnings 
reduced by nearly one-third between 1929 and 1933, while the 
earnings of those with 20 years service and over declined about 
14 per cent. 

There were not the same sharp differences between the earn- 
ings of older and younger maintenance employees during this 
period. Those with less than 10 years of service earned 40 to 
45 per cent less in 1933 than in 1929. Those with 25 to 29 
years of service earned 28 per cent less in 1933 than in 1929, 
and those with 30 years of service and over, 26 per cent less. 

It should be remembered that the sharp decreases in earnings 
of short service employees occurred among a group whose num- 
bers shrank rapidly as the depression advanced. This tendency 
existed even before 1929, since railroad employment had ceased 
to expand several years before. The average length of service 
of all railroad employees, as determined by a special study of 7 
railroads, doubled between 1925 and 1933. In 1929 half of the 
maintenance employees on these 7 roads had between 9 and 10 
years of service, while in 1933 half of them had from 13 to 14 
years of service. Train and engine occupations contain a much 
larger proportion of long service employees than any other 
occupational group. In 1929 train and engine men on the 7 roads 
studied had 19 to 20 years of service, while by 1933 the median 
length of service had increased about 5 years. The difference 
in the age and length of service composition of the maintenance 
and the train service groups is responsible for the fact that 
although the earnings of short service employees engaged in 
maintenance did not decline as much between 1929 and 1933 as 
the earnings of similar employees in train and engine service, 
the average decline for all maintenance employees combined was 
greater than the average for all train service employees. 


Influence of Unemployment and Wage Cuts on Earnings 


It has been noted that the average earnings of all employees 
declined about 24 per cent between 1929 and 1933. The deduc- 
tions from basic rates that went into effect February 1, 1932, 
amounted to 10 per cent, leaving 14 per cent as the decline in 
earnings due to unemployment and short time. While demotions 
severely reduced the earnings of individual employees, and in 
some instances reduced the occupational averages, their effect 
upon the group averages was slight. 

Of the 14 per cent wage decline between 1929 and 1933 due 
to unemployment and short time, it is estimated that about 10 
per cent was due to total unemployment and about 4 per cent 
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to short time. Since there was some short time and unemploy- 
ment in 1929, these percentages indicate only the additional short 
time and unemployment prevailing in 1933. 

Studies carried on by the Co-ordinator concurrently with the 
present wage study and utilizing the same data disclosed a vood 
deal of information on the amount of railroad unemployment, 
Seven railroads were selected for this study whose records were 
most complete. Unemployment among railroad workers who 
kept their attachment to the industry was shown by this study 
to have increased slightly between 1925 and 1929. During these 
years from 6 to 8 per cent of all employees on the 7 roads 
studied were furloughed for periods of less than one year, 
These furloughs lasted on the average about 14 weeks. In 
1930 more than 10 per cent were furloughed for periods under 
one year; in 1931, 15 per cent, and in 1932 20 per cent. The 
average duration of these furloughs was 14 weeks in 1930, 17 
weeks in 1931, and 20 weeks in 1932. 

Employees engaged in maintenance and in train service were 
more affected by unemployment than employees in any other 
occupational group. From 1925 to 1929 between 8 and 12 per 
cent of all maintenance employees were furloughed each year for 
periods of less than a year, while in 1932 nearly 27 per cent 
were given temporary furloughs. The duration of these tem- 
porary furloughs in 1932 averaged 19 weeks, slightly less than 
the average for all employees. 

The train and engine group was second to maintenance-of-way 
employees and other laborers in the high proportion of fur- 
loughs, but average durations were even longer. For those laid 
off less than one year the average duration of furloughs was 
about 17 weeks from 1925 to 1929, and about 25 weeks in 1933, 
The employment record of laborers and train attendants was 
found to be slightly more favorable than that for all employees. 
The clerical groups, both male and female, fared somewhat 
better than the average, while the station agent, telegrapher and 
towerman group showed the most consistent record of continuous 
employment. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Railroad Wage Data 


This study confirms the conclusion of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission that annual aver- 
age earnings, obtained from Commission wage statistics and 
based on annual averages of employee counts made on the middle 
of the month, are higher than actual earnings. For all employees 
they are too high during good years by 4 to 5 per cent, and 
during years of business depression by 8 to more than 10 per 
cent. For most occupations they tend to be slightly less than 
full time earnings. This follows because annual earnings based 
on an average of mid-monthly counts rules out a great deal of 
the influence on earnings of unemployment. These averages 
exceed actual earnings by a greater amount for train and engine 
service employees than for any other occupational group. 

In January, 1933, the Interstate Commerce Commission began 
a new count of the total number of employees on the payroll 
during the month, which was substituted for the count of full 
opportunity positions that had previously been made. Average 
annual earnings of all employees computed on the basis of this 
new count did not differ from the earnings obtained for this 
study by more than one or two per cent. This difference is 
largely accounted for by the extent to which the earnings of 
low paid employees were unrepresented in the data on which 
this study is based. 

It can, therefore, be concluded that average earnings based on 
annual averages of the number of employees on the payroll 
during the month will be somewhat less than actual average 
earnings during a depression year and somewhat higher during 
a year in which there is little unemployment. Any annual aver- 
age of monthly counts rules out some of the influence on earnings 
of unemployment, but this tends to be counteracted in the case 
of the new count of the Commission by the effects of turnover. 
For an occupation in which these two forces do not balance each 
other, an average based on the monthly payroll count will be 
higher or lower than actual earnings, depending upon whether 
unemployment or turnover has exercised the greater influence. 
In general, the new count of the Commission will permit a fat 
more accurate measure of annual earnings than the middle of the 


“An extended analysis of this data will appear in a forthcoming report 
on unemployment, by the Section of Labor Relations. 
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month count, which heretofore has been rather widely used for 
this purpose. 


Comparison with Data in Other Industries 


The data on average annual earnings contained in this report 
cannot be compared with earnings data for employees in other 
industries without great caution and considerable qualification. 
In the first place, other series of average annual earnings built 
up from records of individual employees, as has been done in 
this study, are almost non-existent. Exact comparisons are 
therefore impossible. 

Many studies of annual earnings that have been made cover 
specified payroll periods only, and annual earnings can only be 
estimated from them. The effect upon earnings of unemploy- 
ment, except of very short durations, is thus eliminated in ar- 
riving at such an estimate. Almost all other series of annual 
earnings depend upon a division of total compensation received 
during a given year by an average number of employees during 
the year. The objections to averages of this type when used 
to indicate the annual earnings of full and part time employees 
combined have already been indicated. They are very widely 
used, because few statistics of annual earnings of any other type 
are available. They almost always result in averages which are 
higher than the actual average income which a given group of 
employees receives from a particular industry. The statistics of 
average annual income from salary and wage earnings contained 
in the Department of Commerce’s study of “National Income, 
1929-32,” are almost all of this latter type. It is for this reason 
that the authors of the above study in referring to certain of 
these averages warn that they “refer largely to earners employed 
full time; and should not be interpreted as an average payment 
made to each earner on the payroll.” 

It follows, therefore, that a comparison of the earnings data 
contained in this study with most of the annual earnings series 
that have been compiled for employees in other industries will 
be less favorable to railroad workers than is actually the case. 
Exact comparisons must wait until it is possible to develop other 
similar series of employee annual earnings. 


Other Studies of Earnings 


A separate study has been prepared by the Co-ordinator of 
railroad employees who received a basic rate of 35 cents an 
hour or less during the payroll period nearest November 4, 
1933. This study showed that 155,540, or more than 15 per cent 
of all railroad employees, received these low rates during the 
payroll period studied and that the most of them were engaged 
in maintenance of way service. It was found that 39,718 re- 
ceived a basic rate of 25 cents an hour or less, and that 85,022 
received 30 cents an hour or less. Since the 10 per cent wage 
cut was in effect during 1933 this meant that full time earnings 
for these employees who were receiving 35 cents an hour amounted 
to about $750 in that year. The influence of unemployment and 
9 time reduced the earnings of many of them below this 
evel. 

In 1933 the United States Department of Labor made a 
study of the earnings and standard of living of 1,000 railroad 
employees. Individual records were secured, and it was therefore 
unnecessary to depend upon an annual average of monthly counts 
of employees in arriving at an average earnings figure. Con- 
ductors and engineers were not included in the sample and the 
resulting distribution of earnings showed, therefore, a propor- 
tionately larger number of men in the low earnings brackets than 
would be true of a study including all occupations. According to 
the report of this study: 

“The earnings in 1932 of the 980 men studied were startlingly 
low. Thirty-eight per cent had made less than $1,000, and two- 
thirds less than $1,500. One hundred and two earned as little as 
$500, and only 18 per cent as much as $1,750.” 

It was further reported that since a majority of the workers 
Studied made less than $100 a month they had a strong incentive 
to supplement their income by outside work, but only 60 out 
of 980 succeeded in doing so. 

he average earnings of all employees included in the De- 
partment of Labor study amounted to $1,220.in 1932 when 
weighted according to the methods used in this report. This 
is $40 lower than the group average obtained in the present 
study for employees in the same occupations covered by the 
Department of Labor survey, and confirms the accuracy of the 
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estimated average obtained for all employees in 1933, after 
making an adjustment for the upward bias in the original data. 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


It is significant that all the studies of railroad earnings noted 
above confirm the conclusion from the data presented in this 
report that there are many thousands of laborers and short 
service employees in the skilled occupations who receive com- 
paratively low annual earnings. There are also thousands of 
more experienced employees who have suffered partial or total 
loss of earnings during the last few years in spite of their rela- 
tively high seniority standing. These facts give added emphasis 
to the program of protection for railroad workers discussed in 
the Co-ordinator’s report of January, 1935. The details of this 
program will be developed at greater length in a series of studies 
by the Section of Labor Relations of the Co-ordinator’s office. 
Three lines of suggested action can be summarized here. 

For those railroad employees who are at the bottom of the 
earnings scale there is no remedy for low living standards, ex- 
cept higher rates of pay and less curtailment of time to one, two 
or three days per week. The railroad industry has been ex- 


empted from the operation of the codes of the National Re- 
covery Act, but there are many railroad workers, particularly 
in the maintenance service, whose basic rates of pay have not 


been brought up to the minimum standards for comparable em- 
ployees in other industries. For these workers minimum wage 
rates should be adopted. It is true that the railroad industry is 
faced with extremely difficult financial problems. At the same 
time it should not pay wages which are less than the minimum 
standards required of other industries. For it to continue to do 


so will certainly not be in the public interest, and will in the end 
adversely affect the railroads concerned themselves. Underpaid 
and exploited workers are no asset to the industry which em- 


ploys them, nor to the communities in which they live. They are 
producers, poor consumers, and poor contributors to the well 
being of such communities. 

For employees in the higher earnings brackets increased wage 
rates will not provide a universal remedy for low annual incomes. 
Both employees and management must reconcile the sometimes 
conflicting claims of rates and earnings. Management is, of 
course, primarily interested in rates of pay because of their 
direct relationship to costs. The welfare of employees, on the 
other hand, is more directly related to earnings than to rates, 
and no rate, however high, is significant unless it is accom- 
panied by the possibility of a reasonable amount of work op- 
portunity throughout the year. There is a positive duty resting 
on management to regularize employment in every way in which 
such regularization may be successfully carried out. With a 
program designed to achieve this objective, the employees con- 
cerned should not only be sympathetic, but helpful. Such co- 
operative effort will be more effective if both employees and 
management, through appropriate representatives, will confer 
from time to time to consider and agree upon ways and means 
for accomplishing this purpose. 

But in spite of the best efforts of men and management, un- 
employment will not be eliminated among those employees who 
remain attached to the industry and the risk will be increased 
for those who are released as a result of regularization. The 
only way this risk can be minimized is through an adequate 
system of unemployment insurance. This study has shown the 
important effect of part-time earnings. More particularly, it has 
revealed that most of the burden of unemployment falls upon that 
fraction of the employees who are young in years, young in the 
service, and whose pay rates are low. As a consequence, these 
employees are disproportionately subject to the hardships of 
reduced earnings that accompany unemployment. The only 
adequate methods of safeguarding them is through unemploy- 
ment insurance. The fairness of such a provision is further 
apparent when it is remembered that the curtailment of their 
earnings arises in part from the operation of the seniority sys- 
tem as well as the practice of deferring maintenance during times 
of reduced railroad revenues. These two practices combine to 
depress the earnings of junior train and engine service employees 
as well as maintenance employees disproportionately to the re- 
ductions in the revenues of the railroads. Since this is true, it 
is eminently fair and reasonable that a system of unemployment 
insurance supplementing the earnings of these employees at times 
when they are deprived of such earnings due to unemployment 
should be established to provide a measure of protection for them. 






































Automatic Signal Location at 112th Street on Four-Track Territory 


Multiple-Block Signaling’ 


A discussion of either-direction automatics and an 
increase in the number of aspects as means of 
facilitating train movements and improving safety 
By R. B. Elsworth 
Assistant Signal Engineer, New York Central, Albany, N. Y: 


HE Electric Division of the New York Central in 
i | New York City affords an excellent example of 

the benefits which can be effected in increasing 
track capacity and improving safety by providing mul- 
tiple aspects for signals and by either-direction signaling 
on multiple-track territory. 

All passenger, suburban, mail and express trains of 
the New York Central and the New Haven move into 
and out of the Grand Central Terminal over a four- 
track line for five miles from Mott Haven. Since the 
coach yards are located north of Mott Haven, numer- 
ous empty train movements are also made between this 
yard and the terminal. On certain peak traffic days, 
as many as 850 train movements are made in this 
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territory, while the total for the month of August, 1929, 
was 21,800. Operations are complicated further by the 
fact that trains are bunched during the morning and 
evening rush hours, as, for example, between 7 and 8 
a.m. when 62 trains are scheduled through Mott Haven 
Junction. 

During 1928 and 1929 the situation was so serious 
that the stopping of a single train in this congested 
territory frequently caused such delays that traffic did 
not again become normal for an hour or more. Train 
movements over Mott Haven Junction were so numer- 
ous that there was little opportunity to run empty 
equipment across the plant into the coach yards, and, as 
a result, empty trains were held out on the main line 
Track No. 1. In some instances, these trains occupied 
as much as two miles of track during the greater part 
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Plan of Tracks and Signals Between Grand Central 
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of a forenoon, thus obstructing 25 per cent of the main 
trackage, as well as incurring a large expense on ac- 
count of the equipment and train crews standing idle. 

Various means of providing additional tracks in this 
territory were investigated but none were practicable on 
account of the immense expenditures required. One propo- 
sition involved the construction of a new two-track tunnel 
peneath the existing Park Avenue tunnel to 96th street, 
and then continuing a new tunnel under the street and 
heneath the Harlem river, coming to the surface in the 
vicinity of High Bridge. Another suggestion contem- 
plated the construction of a new line from the New 
Haven yards in the Bronx, beneath the Harlem river and 
continuing south between Second and Third avenues to 
a new station on 42nd street, east of Third avenue. 


Track Capacity Increased by Signaling 


Another study indicated that the necessary relief from 
congestion could be effected by the installation of proper 
signaling between Mott Haven and Grand Central 
terminal, and the reconstruction of the track layout and 
interlocking at Mott Haven Junction. The magnitude 
of the relief needed justified a relatively large expendi- 
ture for these improvements. At Mott Haven, changes 
were made in the track layout so that the prevailing 
routes of traffic did not cross during rush hours. Short 
crossovers and frogs that limited safe speeds to 10 
m.p.h. were replaced with easy-angle switches and frogs 
to permit speeds of 30 m.p.h. Four interlockings in the 
vicinity of Mott Haven were combined into one large 
new plant, thus co-ordinating operations over a large 
territory in such a way as to facilitate train movements. 
An entirely new system of automatic block signaling was 
installed between Mott Haven and Grand Central, using 
four-aspect, three-block signaling to direct train move- 
ments in either direction on all four tracks. 

With this arrangement, as many tracks as are required 
can be used for trains in one direction to meet the pre- 
ponderance of movements during peak periods of the 
day. The blocks are comparatively short, averaging from 
750 ft. to 1,200 ft., so that following trains can be spaced 
closely and the safety of such operation, even at com- 
paratively high speed, is provided by the multiple aspects 
of the signals which give an engineman information as 
to how he should control the speed of his train for sev- 
eral blocks in advance. 

The results effected by these track, signal, and inter- 
locking improvements have exceeded those reasonably 
anticipated. The system has so increased the track ca- 
pacity that all congestion has been eliminated and trains 
are operated without delays. Furthermore, the opera- 
tion is so flexible that a train running a few minutes 
behind time can be handled promptly without disrupting 
the schedules of other trains, while the movement of 
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empty equipment into and out of the coach yards at 
Mott Haven has been so expedited as to eliminate lost 
time for crews and equipment. 


Improved Signal Performance 


In a territory handling such heavy traffic, a failure 
of signal or interlocking equipment frequently causes 
delays to several trains. For this reason it is important 
to call attention to the improvement in the performance 
of the signaling on this territory, which has been an 
important factor in the improved train operation. Con- 
sidering the Electric division as a whole, an average 0! 
27.4 instances occurred each month in 1930, in which 
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a signal failed to operate properly, or one case in 77,000 
signal operations. In 1934, this-was reduced to an av- 
erage of 3.5 cases each month, or one failure in 570,000 
signal operations, an improvement of 700 per cent. Like- 
wise, in 1930 there was an average of 27 power inter- 
locking failures each month, while in 1934 this was re- 
duced to 7.4, an improvement of 400 per cent. These 
improvements in signaling performance were due in 
part to the modern signaling apparatus included in the 
new installation, and also in part to a reorganization of 
the signal department maintenance. Another considera- 
tion is the fact that the number of trains has been 
reduced slightly, suburban trains now numbering about 
90 per cent of the total for 1930, although little of this 
reduction has occurred during the rush hours. 


Important Factors of Multiple-Block Signaling 


The novel feature of the improvements on the Mott 
Haven-Grand Central territory was the use of multiple- 
aspect automatic signaling, which permitted the use of 
short blocks to reduce the spacing between following 
trains and yet gives specific instructions in the form of 
signal indications to an engineman as to the action to 
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be taken at each of several successive signals approaching 
a point where speed must be reduced or the train 
stopped. By this arrangement, trains can be kept mov- 
ing at the highest possible rate of speed consistent with 
safety, depending on conditions ahead, thereby eliminat- 
ing unnecessary delays or stops. 

This system is properly designated as multiple-block 
signaling rather than as four-block signaling. It can 
be used to include or omit aspects for two, three, four or 
more blocks, as may be required by local conditions 
affecting train speeds at certain points on the line, and 
by the number of trains operated during certain periods 
of the day. 

The aspects and indications of the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads are based on all of the aspects being 
used as required. The two additional aspects used on 
the installation between Mott Haven and Grand Central 
are consistent with those of the Standard Code, and 
may likewise be included or omitted as required. Fur- 
thermore, it is practicable to change from block to block, 
changing from a two, three, four or five-block system 
and back again at the next location, without inconsis- 
tency. The indications required for special locations and 
conditions may be selected and used without their ef- 
fectiveness being impaired by the use or non-use of 
other indications. 

In preparing the detail plans for the proposed rear- 
rangement there was a lack of definite information as 
to the distance required for retarding and stopping trains 
at various speeds. Differences in train weights and 
braking equipment were also factors to be considered. 
In 1929, the N. Y. C. made several hundred braking tests 
under different combinations of variables. The stopping 
and retarding curves plotted from these tests are so 
uniform and consistent that it is possible to interpolate 
other curves to cover almost any make up of a train. 
To the established train-braking distances, certain arbi- 
trary factors of reliable operation are added to establish 
approach signal-distance curves, which are used for 
reference when locating signals, and when deciding upon 
the aspect to be used. 

The New York Central tests were preceded by a 
series of tests in 1913 on the West Jersey & Sea Shore. 
Engineers of the Boston & Maine, using the Blackall- 
Park air brake catechism, have calculated approach sig- 
nal-distance curves which correspond surprisingly closely 
with those established by the New York Central. 


General Use of Information 


Train crews frequently run over two or more divisions 
and occasionally over two or more railroads, for which 
reason it is desirable that signal aspects and indications 
be as consistent as practicable. The studies described 
and conclusions reached are applicable for practically 
all traffic-operating conditions on steam railroads, and 
are also being applied on the district beyond the Elec- 
tric division. Adjustments in signal distances, in ac- 
cord with established formula, are necessary for descend- 
ing or ascending grades. 

Excessive length of blocks does not effect a relative 
saving in construction and maintenance costs and may 
cause excessive train delays if the rules are observed 
when a signal is unnecessarily in the stop position, or, 
if the rules are disregarded to avoid excessive penalty, 
may defeat the purpose of the signal system. In a 
recent instance where an approach indication was passed 
8,000 ft. before reaching the “Stop” signal and the “Ad- 
vance slow speed” block was 6,400 ft. long, a high-class 
long-distance passenger train was delayed 20 min. on 
account of one signal being at “Stop.” 

Automatic signal-distances of approximately 8,000 ft. 
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on level track should provide ample approach distances 
for almost any speed and weight of train. Short blocks 
with multiple aspects are valuable in increasing track 
capacity where trains are operated under close headway 
during certain periods of the day, and are of marked 
benefit in keeping trains in motion and avoiding un- 
necessary delays when approaching a point of conges- 
tion. They greatly reduce the time lost and increase 
the safety of operation when signals may be out of order, 
Reducing the block lengths one-half increases the track 
capacity 20 per cent. 

Signal blocks of unequal length are a handicap in 
high-speed territory. Long blocks in or leaving low- 
speed territory may not produce the best results. The 
time required for a train to pass through a block should 
be used as a yard stick rather than lineal feet of distance, 
for the objective is to get trains through safely with 
minimum interference with other trains and without rais- 
ing the maximum speed limits which have been estab- 
lished for definite reasons. 

Higher average speeds, without higher maximums, are 
desirable. When a train is brought to a stop on a main 
track, the flagman should get off to flag, and the train 
may not again be started until the flagman is recalled by 
the locomotive whistle. If the train-line air brake is 
applied on a long freight train and an attempt is then 
made to release the brakes and proceed, there is a possi- 
bility of the brakes sticking on some of the rear cars, 
thereby causing the train to pull apart. Therefore, when 
the air brakes are applied on a long freight train, it is 
generally brought to a stop and the flagman sent back 
while the train line is being pumped up to the required 
pressure, all of which involves delay. 

The giving of information to an engineman as to what 
may be expected of him several blocks in advance, will 
often permit him to control his train in such a manner 
as to avoid an actual stop, thus saving time and avoiding 
possible damage to equipment. 

Over-conservative railroad officers often hesitate to 
take advantage of new signal indications, feeling that the 
enginemen will not understand them. Experience and 
reason indicate that enginemen welcome facilities which 
make their work better and easier. New signal indica- 


tions, if consistent with those previously given, are wel- 
comed by enginemen, and full advantage is taken of the 
information conveyed. 
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Superintendents Discuss Operating 
Problems 





Committees report on highway competition and expediting 


Association of Railroad Superintendents, which was 

held in Chicago on June 18-20, was published in the 
Railway Age of June 29, pages 1003-5. Abstracts of 
three of the committee reports appeared in the Railway 
Age of July 13. Abstracts of three additional reports 
presented at this convention follow. 


ie general report of the convention of the American 


L.c.l. Service 


The report of the Committee on Meeting Today’s 
Demands in l.c.l. Service was read by R. C. Randall, 
superintendent of the Erie, in the absence of Chairman 
W. L. Fox, superintendent of the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago. This report is abstracted below: 


The rail carriers can, by meeting today’s demands in l.c.l. 
service, do more for themselves in retaining their revenue than 
they can expect to have done for them through the enactment 
of legislation. This has been carried on successfully by some 
railroads for a number of years by the use of motor trucks 
supplementary to terminal service. Where permitted by state 
regulations, they have utilized motor trucks to expedite 1.c.l. 
traffic where the physical layout of the railroad made it im- 
practicable to meet the demand with rail freight service. Fast 
overnight service to principal cities has been provided by trans- 
porting l.c.l. freight in passenger trains. 

The transit time involved in the interchange of l.c.l. freight 
between railroads has been reduced materially; to some extent, 
free storedoor service has been made available on l.c.l. lots of 
6,000 Ib. or more. General free pick-up and delivery is now 
in the making and will no doubt be instituted in the near future. 
Some roads have been employing motor trucks for some time 
to distribute l.c.l. freight within a radius of 30 to 50 miles by 
the substitution of trucking service, with gratifying results. 
These moves have served to retain traffic which would pre- 
sumably have been lost and to regain considerable traffic which 
had been diverted to the highway. While this service has 
many pitfalls from the standpoint of the railways, its universal 
application is inevitable. 

The determination of the rail carriers to meet today’s de- 
mands will be the most important factor in fixing the future 
status of overland transportation. Reliable truck operators must 
be conceded certain traffic that formerly belonged to the rails, 
but a tremendous volume of freight is being transported by 
motor truck that need not be so conceded. Transportation in 
the future is to be concerned more with railroads plus motor 
trucks than with railroads versus motor trucks. 

Progress in automotive engineering will produce motor truck 
equipment that is superior to and more economical than that 
In service today. Highways will be more adequate for increased 
traffic, The degree to which highway transportation expands 
will be determined by what the railroads of this country do 
to meet the demands this transportation has created. This traffic 
can be kept where it legitimately belongs by intelligent co- 
ordination and open-minded determination to keep in the rail- 
toads’ account that traffic which by all standards of judgment 
and common sense belongs to the rails, and to concede willingly 





the movement of cars through terminals 


Part III 


and co-operatively to the trucks that traffic which belongs 
them. 

Train schedules between larger centers should permit of the 
day’s loadings being assembled and the trains forwarded at 
the earliest possible moment, to provide for arrival at destina- 
tion sufficiently early to allow cars to be placed for early morn- 


ing delivery. At points where merchandise cars arrive at 
various times during the evening, as many cars as are available 
should be moved to the freighthouse by midnight and unloaded 
to avoid congestion in the morning. This will also make it 


possible to work freighthouse staffs in relays and provide for 
a smaller staff at the peak load hour in the morning. 


Pick-up and Delivery 


The partial adoption of pick-up and delivery service is not 
satisfactory. Pick-up and delivery service should be given on 
all l.c.l. freight and inclusive charges be quoted, adjusting tariffs 
accordingly. Pick-up and delivery rates on specified traffic de- 
stroy the advantage to shippers of’ shipping goods for a num- 
ber of consignees at the same time, as shippers must deal with 
several cartage agencies if the railway provides free pick-up 
and delivery for only part of the traffic. 

The preferable arrangement in larger centers is for the rail- 
way to own and operate its own delivery service under the local 
agent. This eliminates accounting between the railway and 
the cartage contractor. At smaller towns a contractor or the 
Railway Express Agericy may be used to advantage, if the 
town cannot be served from a larger adjacent center by road, 
or if several towns cannot be served by one railway-owned 
truck. 

Local freight trains can be used to advantage where carload 
trafic makes them necessary and the handling of l.c.l. traffic 
does not interfere too greatly with carload service. Way 
freight trains should be so arranged as to leave their initial 
points at the earliest possible moment and if possible, night way 
freight trains should be so used that goods will be at destination 
in the early morning. 

Junction transfer can, in many instances, be operated in sey- 
eral shifts without additional cost. These should, preferably, 
be operated at ‘such hours as will not make it necessary to 
hold traffic over. Traffic arriving in the evening on local trains 
from different branch lines can be consolidated to make straight 
carloads for larger cities or transfer points and be handled by 
through freight trains which deliver the freight at destination 
the following morning instead of being held over for handling 
by freighthouse staff next day. The same arrangement can 
be applied in the reverse direction and freight from large cen- 
ters can be transferred to cars for local branch trains before 
they leave by a force starting as early as midnight. This not 
only provides more prompt handling, but also eliminates the 
handling of unnecessary cars in trains and in terminals. 

If the railways are to approximate the costs of highway 
competition, it is necessary that they eliminate the waybills 
and the accounts. There are various ways by which these costs 
can be reduced, as for example, by the use of stamps or stickers. 
A low rate could be quoted where the shipper would show on 
shipments a list of contents, name of shipper and consignee, 
certified weight, rate and charges, with self-cancelling stamps 
to cover the charges. The shipper would purchase these stamps 
from the railway. Stamps by color, shape, letter prefixes and 
serial numbers can be designed to protect revenue, give in- 
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formation as to identification of the shipper, etc.; the shipper 
could be required to keep a portion of the stamp for identifi- 
cation of parcels, with a portion for the shipping station and 
another for destination stations, these portions to be turned in 
by wagon service employees to agents where door delivery is 
provided, with record of delivery. 

The use of stickers or stamps which will eliminate all billing 
and accounting is necessary; if stamps are not used, the only 
way to simplify billing and accounting is to eliminate the 
classification, using a single rate for all goods. Multiple rates 
make details on all bills of lading, prepay accounts, waybills 
advice notes and station records necessary, as the railways, 
shippers and consignees must have the details to ascertain the 
rate and check accounts. This detail, with all of the checking, 
auditing and claims, is what builds up present high cost. 

Another advantage that the highway carrier has offered the 
shipper has been a minimum of crating and packing require- 
ments. In an effort to reduce claims, the railways have de- 
vised regulations which are so exacting as to add greatly to 
the cost of shipment by rail as compared with truck handling. 
This condition is driving much business to the trucks. It may 
be possible for the railways to initiate some measure that will 
reduce the necessity for such heavy crating, as, for instance, 
more careful stowing in cars, the reduction of rough handling 
in switching, etc. 


Recommendations 


1. Approach the situation with an open mind and a determina- 
tion to meet the issue squarely from the standpoint of modern 
conditions, realizing that the public demands service without a 
lot of red tape and a multitude of restrictions. 

2. Speed. We are in a day when merchants are carrying 
low inventories and relying on the various transportation agen- 
cies to replenish their requirements on short notice. 

3. Storedoor delivery and pick-up with minimum of restric- 
tions. 

4. Simplify tariffs as to classification, packing requirements 
and charges. The present ramifications and confusions must be 
changed radically. 

5. Co-ordinate rail and highway transportation where it is 
possible to do so as an adjunct to rail car-lot service. 

6. Continue the comprehensive study of the rate structure 
that is being made to determine the feasibility of downward 
revision. 


Faster Terminal Handling 


The report of the Committee on Ways and Means to 
Expedite the Movement of Cars Through Terminals was 
presented by Chairman F. F. Laird, supervisor of yard 
and terminal operations of the Chesapeake & Ohio. It 
is abstracted below: 


Each yard and terminal must be analyzed individually to 
develop concrete ways and means for attaining accelerated car 
and train movement. The problem resolves itself into two 
principal factors of study to determine (1) the advisability 
and practicability of physical changes in yard and terminal 
facilities, (2) changes in operating methods and practices in 
conformity with such facility revision. 

Car detention may be minimized by (a) rule changes cover- 
ing shippers-order-notify freight, (b) closer co-operation with 
and a better understanding of the service needed by shippers 
and receivers of carload freight, (c) a better knowledge of 
equipment requirements by car distributors, (d) convenient as- 
sembly points for equipment awaiting disposition, (e) general 
instructions by proper authority, giving disposition on various 
classes of system equipment, private and connecting line cars 
of all classes and commodities and outlining special instructions 
for special movements of all empty cars, (f) some simple 
carding system to designate the proper home route of foreign 
empties. Certainly the usual foreign cars can be so handled, 
saving thousands of car days and switching hours due to the 
time necessary to secure this information. 

A large percentage of employees begin their railroad careers 
in yards and terminals. Therefore, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the officers in charge be competent to pass upon their 
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general fitness and, probably even more important, that those 
to whom they become immediately subordinate are fully quali- 
fied to educate and train them for increased responsibilities, 
Seventy per cent of all men are “rut followers,” lacking in 
initiative and resourcefulness. Twenty per cent can be trained 
to only a certain degree of efficiency. They make good chief 
clerks, foremen, etc. Only 10 per cent can qualify for every 
essential responsibility. 

There should be a sufficient number of tracks of proper 
length in the receiving yard to take care of the average peak 
movement. Every possible effort should be made to eliminate 
dead time resulting from doubling over, relieving road crews, 
delaying inspection, delaying switching, delaying road power 
and duplication of classification. 


Classification 


The time element of classification is ‘controlled largely by 
the method employed, the number of classifications, the adequacy 
of facilities, interference, handling of cabooses and inspection. 
Hump operation is most rapid. The ideal hump is one equipped 
with modern car retarders. However, the number of loaded 
cars, the number of classifications, track facilities, weather con- 
ditions and the time element are the principal factors in de- 
termining the most efficient method to employ. Hump opera- 
tions have advantages in that they have separate receiving 
yards and often separate forwarding yards, whereas the aver- 
age flat yard is usually a combination yard, subject to inter- 
ference not generally experienced in hump yards. 

Regardless of the method employed, consideration should be 
given to the actual necessity for making any classification. 
There is nothing to be gained by making a classification in one 
terminal which results in a subsequent duplicate effort. The 
classification of empties with loads frequently results in further 
switching at some later terminal to replace empties with loads. 
The classification or bunching of livestock and perishables is 
important to minimize handling in the necessary feeding, rest- 
ing and service points enroute. The points where business 
originates and where it leaves the carrier’s rails are dominant 
factors in any classification set-up. Symbols for each classifi- 
cation should be standard for the system. Their use in switch- 
ing is much more advantageous than station numbers. 

A study of the necessity for every inter-yard operation is 
recommended, with the thought that there are many places 
where the saving in inspection time, crew, service and engines 
employed will justify increased facilities in one yard to elim- 
inate other yards, used generally for house, team, industry and 
interchange classification. In larger terminals it will be found 
advantageous to schedule industrial service and house switching. 
The house set-up should be standard, based upon a minimum 
switching effort, but definite consideration should be given the 
effect upon the ton cost if the trucking distance is materially 
increased. 

An intimate knowledge of connecting carriers’ train service 
and schedules and co-operation in effecting sufficiently frequent 
interchanges to insure a minimum of delay in the movement 
of all connecting line cars is essential. The segregating of 
loads from empties by the delivering line is entirely feasible 
at many interchange points and tends to speed up loaded car 
movement and minimize switching effort. Likewise, the inter- 
change of car, waybill, seal and other records frequently is 
advantageous. 

The feasibility of handling transfer cuts, or trains, with the 
initial crew and motive power (including the caboose when 
necessary) over subsequent terminals and belt lines to final 
destination, is an important possibility of joint inter-terminal 
and belt line operation which, through the elimination of dupli- 
cate handling and inspection, affords opportunity for immense 
savings, and provides justification for such organization and 
operating agreements as may be necessary to balance the crew 
and engine service. 


Inspection 

The most important factor of safety, while a recognized 
necessity in minimizing the hazard of yard, terminal and road 
operations, is productive of more delay to cars and trains and 
results in more non-productive man-hours than any other 1ea- 
ture of transportation, and every change in method or practice 
increases rather than diminishes the delay. Since it is obli- 
gatory upon the part of every railroad to comply with the aif 
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brake rules, all forwarding tracks should be equipped with air 
to minimize the time required for charging train lines. This 
will be even more important when the use of “AB” brake equip- 
ment becomes general, because it requires twice the time to 
charge train lines with this style of brake valve. 

Some of the factors deserving consideration and careful 
analysis are as follows: 

Inspection in receiving yard. The yardmaster or other proper 
authority should have the prerogative to instruct the inspector 
as to the number of cars required for the next switching move. 

Repairs in receiving yard, practicability and general effect 
on switching and classification. 

Provision for handling supplies so utilized. 

Yard air. Study should be made to determine the number 
of tracks to equip. 

There should be a sufficient number of inspectors to permit 
maximum efficiency in train movement. Convenient phone com- 
munication has proved an invaluable asset in air and other in- 
spection service, particularly when inclement weather affects the 
signaling. 

When yards are not equipped with air, it may be possible to 
save much delay through the use of a yard or other locomo- 
tive to assist in pumping up the train line. 

A study of air and other inspection rules and their general 
effect on transportation may indicate the possibility for less 
stringency at intermediate terminals. 

Repair tracks should be serviced with sufficient frequency 
to minimize delay. Surveys indicate many present set-ups can 
be materially improved. 

Definite instructions indicating and clarifying “A” and “B” 
inspection should be in the hands of all concerned. Likewise, 
instructions should name the points where “A” inspection must 
be made and the extent to which “A” and “B” inspection will 
apply at succeeding terminals. Terminal schedules should be 
set up to cover the departure of all trains, giving careful con- 


' sideration to the respective importance of each train, conveni- 


ence of classification and terminal and road train interference, 
and they should be revised from time to time as circumstance 
may necessitate. Every yard and terminal should have the 
necessary means for dependable communication. The phone is 
invaluable in directing crew operations. The teletype is adapt- 
able for many uses in yard and terminal operation. 


General 


Initial and final terminal time merit more attention than is 
dlevoted to them. There is no reason for failure to maintain 
a high average in starting scheduled trains on time and other 
trains on call. The calling and relieving of crews, movement 
of power to the engine terminal, fuel and water facilities and 
hostler service are all factors of importance. 

The installation of flood lights has been fully justified in 
many terminals and industrial yards. The question of switch 
lights is always controversial but their use in many yards will 
facilitate switching. The numbering of all switches may speed 
up switching to a marked extent. Illuminating colors for night 
use may prove very helpful. 

In every rule-instruction class, correct signaling should be 
demonstrated with the hand and lamp. Observations indicate 
that 4ome men can give a correct hand signal but are seem- 
ingly unable to convey the same clarity with the lantern. Prop- 
erly executed signals are a time-saving factor of importance, 
an insurance against hazard and conductive to a minimum of 
rough handling. Semaphore and light signals properly located 
save time in hump operation and other switching movements. 
Likewise, audible signals are an important adjunct. Efficiency 
tests should be made to insure the proper use of all signals and 
signaling devices. 

The necessity for caboose assignment is debatable. With a 
dependable system for checking and supplying cabooses, pooling 
is as practicable as the pooling of motive power in 98 per cent 
of through train operation. In handling assigned cabooses, a 
definite system should be in effect to minimize the handling 
(a) from inbound train, (b) to storehouse for supplies and 
(c) to outbound caboose track. 

Generally, each terminal is given a quota of cars to light- 
weigh for each month and brake valves are cleaned and journals 
Packed in accordance with standard time limits, when cars are 
given other repairs. It is practical to set up a standard for 
cleaning brake valves, packing journals and light-weighing cars 
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at the same time. If this can be done, it will save one shopping 
of every car each year and the necessity for switching out 
cars for light-weighing after they have been placed in trains 


Conclusion 


The importance of yard and terminal operation justifies the 
establishment of a permanent committee composed of trained 
and experienced transportation men of wide experience and 
competent engineering, mechanical and car department units 
to work as a national organization. Such a committee could 
standardize methods of operation, outline sane practices, formu- 
late practical rules for each unit of the operation, devise and 
standardize cost and other reports valuable as measuring sticks 
of efficiency, be a material aid in the development of new yards 
and terminals, and in revision of work of this character. Com- 
mittees functioning for associations and composed of a per- 
sonnel employed by individual railroads do not have the time 
or the support necessary to do justice to such an important 
unit of railroad transportation. 


Discussion 


Frank Cizek (D. L. & W.) inquired as to the working 
of switch engines 24 hr. a day and, in response to this 
and other questions from J. W. Graves and R. C. Ran- 
dall, Mr. Laird explained the system whereby the C. & O. 
operates its yard engines three shifts daily, 30 days per 
month and, with modern power and excellent coal, ob- 
tains the maximum in locomotive utilization. 


Extended Territories 


The report on Ways and Means Employed by Super- 
intendents in Maintaining Supervision as Their Terri- 
tories Have Been Extended was read by P. M. Don- 
nellan, superintendent of the Erie, in the absence of 
Chairman T. K. Faherty, superintendent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. It is abstracted below: 


The assignment of additional territory should have no horrors 
if staff officers are practical, capable men and have the assured 
confidence of the superintendent, nor will the superintendent be 
disturbed by happenings many miles away if a practical and 
trustworthy staff officer and other employees with full knowl- 
edge of details and under the same directing force, are avail- 
able or present to cope with any situation. However, if busi- 
ness conditions return to normal, safe and economical opera- 
tion cannot be continued over greatly extended territories for 
the reason that it will involve the employment of numbers of 
new men, who will require closer supervision than the present 
personnel. The present turnover of railroad employment is 
about zero. Therefore, the men in train service, shop, main- 
tenance of way and clerical forces are all experienced em- 
ployees who are capable of handling their work more efficiently 
and require less supervision than during periods when there is 
a turnover of even a small percentage of employees. 

A superintendent should not select or retain on his staff an 
officer who is unable, either from lack of knowledge, imprac- 
ticability or indifference, to carry the burden of the depart- 
ment to which he is assigned. Staff officers should be thor- 
oughly familiar with working agreements, and with contracts 
with the public, and should have full knowledge of materials 
and operation of their department. Superintendents must keep 
in constant touch with the working forces on both old and newly 
acquired territory. Each staff officer must keep in close com- 
munication with the working forces. The staff of a newly ac- 
quired territory will find it desirable and in most cases profit- 
able to study the rules of former division officers to decide 
whether a change of policy will be necessary. 

A study of physical and operating characteristics of newly 
acquired territory is of first importance and should include the 
general profile of the road, the ruling grades whch control the 
tonnage movement, the location of cities, wayside stops, sidings 
or spurs, team tracks or any tracks which shippers have the 
right to use either by contract or convenience and of all diverging 
or detouring routes, land holdings, water supplies, coal tipples, 
tracks upon which coal supplies are maintained and tracks, 
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yards and warehouses where divisional supplies are maintained 
for current or emergency service; also all rivers, harbors, 
bridges, fills and cuts of any consequence. Supervision must 
keep in full touch with shipping requirements of all patrons as 
well as the custody of the property and general activity of the 
territory. Such supervision must be given to the old as well 
as the new territory. 

The superintendent should know the requirements, such as 
car supply, service, etc., of both shippers and receivers in newly 
acquired territory and be acquainted with the executives of the 
patrons. Transportation requirements of the public are ever- 
changing and rearrangements of schedules are often necessary 
to conform with present-day needs. The superintendent and his 
staff should cultivate the friendship of public officers and obtain 
their sympathy with the various problems confronting the rail- 
road. 

Staff officers should be located at points advantageous to 
all the available traveling facilities in order that they may keep 
in constant touch with their territory. Their contact with 
crews, shopmen, office forces and maintenance of way men 
should be frequent enough to show interest in their activities. 
The success of staff officers with their many and varied re- 
sponsibilities will depend upon their ability to get men to follow 
directions. 

Direct supervision in all activities on large divisions is not 
always possible and it is, therefore, necessary to have well- 
located telegraph offices and telephone communication where 
orders of general, routine and special nature can be received 
and executed. In the reduction in business which has required 
the merging of territories into large operating units, safety, 
economy and service are of first importance. Economy can be 
effected only by sound, efficient, operating policies. One writer 
has said that the assignment of too much territory is false 
economy. To this we agree but know of no present consolida- 
tions which have been made with reduced business which have 
resulted in loading officers to the breaking point. 

In assuming charge of large districts, the superintendent will 
invariably find a corps of supervising officers of seasoned ability 
and there should be no hesitancy in delegating power and au- 
thority to subordinates. The delegation of power will assist 
the superintendent, strengthen staff officers and work a com- 
mon good on the larger territory. 

Analyzing problems well applies to all. Supervision should be 
reasonably familiar with the technical terms of professional 
men and the common terms of tradesmen, for he can, in this 
manner, eliminate many delays. While increased territory brings 
more problems for decision, it should in no way break down 
the structure, depreciate the value of the property or impair 
the morale of the men. It is fundamental in principle, emergency 
in character and economic in result. 


* * 





Two “Olympians” on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


August 3, 1935 


New Coaling Plant 
on Seaboard Aiir Line 


N the construction of a single-track locomotive coal- 
| ing and servicing station which the Seaboard Air 
Line completed at Elberton, Ga., an especially con- 
venient arrangement of the facilities was adopted to per- 
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The Locomotive Service Plant at Elberton, Ga 


mit locomotives facing in either direction to be supplied 
with coal, sand and water and to dump cinders at one 
spotting. 


Station Is Automatic Electric Skip-Hoist Type 


The coaling station is of the automatic electric skip- 
hoist type which elevates coal at the rate of 30 tons per 


hour to an over-head cylindrical steel storage bin of 50 


tons capacity. From the storage bin the coal is de- 
livered to locomotives on the main track through a 
slide-cut, non-skim coaling gate. Mounted above the 
coal storage bin is a five-ton dry sand tank from which 
sand is delivered through 3-in. pipes to two sand spouts 
located 37 ft. each side of the center line of the coaling 
apron. Intermediate supports for the 3-in. sand pipes 
are provided by structural steel brackets which are 
fastened to the steel columns in the supporting tower 
of the storage bin. Opposite the coal storage bin are 
two water columns in proper position for watering loco- 
motives facing in either direction. Engine cinders are 
dumped into one of two shallow concrete cinder pits 
in the track, from which they are removed by manual 
labor. 

The coaling apron, sand spouts and water columns 
are designed to permit the servicing of locomotives ol 
various sizes and to avoid the necessity of exercising a 
high degree of accuracy in spotting locomotives. \n- 
other feature of the plant is a reinforced concrete wet 
sand storage bin and sand-drying house which is equipped 
with a Pyropad coal-burning stove sand dryer. 

The coal and sand facilities at Elberton were designed 
and built by the Ross & White Company, Chicago, under 
the direction of W. D. Faucette, chief engineer, and 
W. L. Darden, senior assistant engineer, of the Seaboard 
Air Line. 
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Extent of Low 
W ages and Long Hours 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
O-ORDINATOR EASTMAN on August 1 made 
C public a report on the “Extent of Low Wages and 
Long Hours in the Railroad Industry,” prepared 
by his Section of Labor Relations, under the direction 
of Otto S. Beyer, director of the section. 

“From information and complaints which reached this 
office,’ Mr. Eastman said, “it appeared that there was a 
substantial number of railroad employees who were 
working as long as 12 hours per day and even seven 
days per week. At the same time many complaints 
were received about the wage rates being paid certain 
classes of employees on certain railroads, which rates ap- 
peared to be lower than those in effect on most railroads 
for these classes of employees, and lower than estab- 
lished minimum rates in effect in various large scale 
industries. In these circumstances, and in order to 
develop a true picture of the situation, a study of the 
extent to which long hours and low wages prevail in the 
railroad industry was undertaken. 

“Part One of the report is concerned with the rates 
and hours of railroad employees who, during the payroll 
period nearest November 1, 1933, received a basic rate 
of 35 cents an hour or less. Part Two deals with the 
hours worked during the payroll period nearest May 1, 
1934, of all railroad employees other than executives, 
who worked more than 48 hours in a week or 8 hours 
per day, irrespective of the rates of pay which the 
received. The railroads of the country cooperated gen- 
erously in providing the basic data for this investigation.” 


Beyer Memorandum and Summary of Report 


Following is a memorandum addressed to Mr. East- 
man by Mr. Beyer regarding the report and the sum- 
mary and conclusions: 


The desirability of establishing minimum wages and maximum 
hours of work for the employees of industry has been given 
steadily increasing recognition in recent years. By various de- 
vices, such as codes of fair competition, state legislation, and la- 
bor agreements, wage rates below which employees should not be 
required to work and hours beyond which they should not be 
kept on duty have become established labor standards, 

Cognizant of this tendency, you addressed a memorandum 
dated September 2, 1933, to the railroad presidents and railroad 
labor executives urging that they jointly give consideration to 
the establishment of minimum wages for those railroad employees 
still being paid wage rates less than those established by codes 
of fair competition approved by the President for comparable 
industries ; and, second, that where hourly, daily or monthly rated 
employees, whether in supervisory capacity or otherwise, are re- 
quired or permitted to work more than eight hours per day as 
regular assignments, an effort be made to reduce the working 
week to 48 hours. The railroads and their employees responded 
to your suggestion and some improvements were effected. How- 
ever, it appeared that the facts required for a complete appraisal 
of the extent to which long hours and low wages prevailed in the 
railroad industry were not known. 

A study was therefore instituted with the co-operation of rail- 
road management to ascertain these facts. Two questionnaires 
were submitted to the industry, the first dealing with hours and 
rates of pay of employees receiving a basic rate of 35 cents an 
hour or less for the payroll period nearest November 1, 1933, 
and the second dealing with the hours of those employees who 
worked over 48 hours per week during the payroll period nearest 
to May 1, 1934, irrespective of their rates of pay. 

The accompanying report analyzes in detail the information 
obtained through these questionnaires. More than 155,000, or 15 
Per cent of all railroad employees, were reported as receiving 
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basic rates of 35 cents an hour or less or equivalent daily, weekly 
or monthly rates. Many of these rates were less than the 
standards set for comparable work in industries which were reg- 
ulated under N. R. A. codes. More than 110,000 employees or 
nearly 14 per cent worked more than 48 hours per week during 
the payroll period studied. This situation suggests that there is 
still opportunity in the railroad industry for the adjustment of 
rates and hours in those instances where long hours or low rates 
are out of line with the standards set for industry in general. 
The data on which Part One of this report is based were ob- 
tained as a result of a questionnaire inquiry to all Class [I rail- 
roads! regarding the number of employees who received 35 cents 
an hour or less (or an equivalent daily, weekly or monthly rate) 
during the payroll period nearest November 1, 1933. The facts 
disclosed by this survey are summarized in the following: 


Wages and Hours of Low Paid Employees 


For the payroll period nearest November 1, 1933, there were 
reported 155,540 railroad employees who received a basic rate of 
35 cents an hour or less, or its equivalent. This number consti- 
tuted 15 per cent of total railroad employment. A 10 per cent 
deduction from basic rates was in effect during the payroll period 
studied, but on those railroads where this deduction was restored 
in full by April 1st, of this year, the basic rates are now the ac- 
tual rates. Of the total number of low wage employees re- 
ported, 84 per cent were paid by the hour or day, and 16 per 
cent by the week or month. 

About 50,000 of the total number of low wage employees re- 
ported were on the payrolls of Southern railroads, comprising 
over 30 per cent of total employment on these roads. About 
105,000 were in the employ of Northern railroads, constituting 
over 12 per cent of total railroad employment in the North. In 
the South 21,075, or 47 per cent of the hourly or daily paid em- 
ployees reported for that region, were receiving 25 cents an hour 
or less, while in the North only 13,586, or 16 per cent of the low 
wage employees reported in the North, were receiving less than 
25 cents an hour. Nearly the same ratios held true for em- 
ployees in both the North and South paid on a weekly or 
monthly basis. 

Nine occupations accounted for 134,293 of the low wage em- 
ployees reported, or 87 per cent of the total. They were 


Section men 

Crossing and bridge watchmen and flagmen 

Extra gang men 

General laborers 

Classified laborers (in shops, engine houses and power plants) 
Waiters, camp cooks and kitchen helpers 

Truckers (stations, warehouses and platforms) 

Messengers and office boys 


General laborers (stores and ice, reclamation and timber treat- 
ing plants). 


Over 86,000, or about 55 per cent of the total number of low 
paid employees reported, were section men and extra gang men. 
In some of these occupations, notably crossing and bridge watch- 
men and flagmen and messengers and office boys, the age of the 
employee has an important bearing on the significance of the rate 
paid. Crossing watchmen are often older men, who have re- 
ceived their jobs as a kind of disguised pension. Messengers and 
office boys, on the other hand, are usually young men, who may 
be considered as undergoing a period of training that may lead 
to positions of greater responsibility. 

The respondent railroads were also asked to report the hours 
worked of the low paid employees. The existence of both long 
hours and work spreading was disclosed. Approximately 45 per 
cent of the 155,540 employees reported worked 41 to 48 hours 
per week; 38 per cent worked 40 hours, or less; and 17 per cent 
worked over 48 hours per week. Work spreading was found to 
exist to a much greater extent among employees paid on an 
hourly or daily basis, while hours in excess of 48 per week were 
more common among weekly or monthly paid employees. About 
9 per cent of the employees in the former group worked over 
48 hours per week, while over 63 per cent of the employees in 
the latter group worked more than 48 hours per week. 

Of the 155,540 employees who were reported to be receiving 


1Including switching and terminal companies. 
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basic rates equivalent to 35 cents an hour, or $16.80 per week or 
less, it was estimated that over 114,000 received actual weekly 
compensation during the payroll period studied of $12.96 or less. 
It was also estimated that the establishing of minimum rates to 
net $15 per week in the North and $12 per week in the South 
for a standard week of 48 hours would cost $597,000 per month 
in the North and $249,000 in the South. On an annual basis, the 
combined costs for the country would amount to a little more 
than $10,000,000 per year, or .6 of one per cent of payroll. These 
costs ‘are calculated from the basic rates now in effect rather 
than from the actual rates which were paid during the payroll 
period studied. 

Since payments in kind sometimes supplement the earnings of 
railroad employees, the railroads were asked to report the num- 
ber of low wage employees who received free housing. It was 
found that 15 per cent of the 155,540 reported employees re- 
ceived free housing, and that this practice is most prevalent in 
the West and South. Nearly all of the employees who received 
free housing from railroads were section men and extra gang 
men. 

More than three-fourths of the*low wage employees reported 
were found to be receiving rates fixed by agreement. Of those 
receiving a basic rate of 20 cents per hour or less, or its equiv- 
alent, only 50 per cent received rates fixed by agreement. 


Long Hours of Employees, Irrespective of Rates Paid 


The question of reducing hours has assumed such importance 
that it was thought desirable to include with this survey a study 
of the hours worked of all railroad employees who worked more 
than 48 hours per week or 8 hours per day, irrespective of the 
rate of pay which they were receiving. An additional question- 
naire was submitted to the same railroads covered in Part One 
of this study, in order to ascertain the above information. Ex- 
ecutives and train and engine service employees were not in- 
cluded in this portion of the survey. There is no adequate record 
of hours worked of the first group of employees, while the sec- 
ond group is paid according to the dual system of mileage rates 
and daily minima—a system of wage payment which makes it 
difficult to compare hours worked. 

Excluding these groups, it was found that there were 110,250 
employees during the payroll period nearest May 1, 1934, who 
worked over 48 hours per week. This number constituted 14 
per cent of total employment in the occupations included in this 
study. More than 40,000 were reported who worked over 8 
hours per day during this same period. Nearly two-thirds of 
the long hours employees reported must, therefore, have worked 
on a 7-day schedule. It was found that long hours schedules 
were more prevalent in the South and West than in the East. 
About 9 per cent of the employees in the occupations included 
worked more than 48 hours in the Eastern District, 18 per cent 
in the Southern District, and nearly 17 per cent in the Western 
District. In all districts of the country, hours in excess of 56 
per week were found to be the exception. Over three-fourths 
of the long hours employees reported worked from 49 to 56 
hours per week. 

Long hours are primarily found among three types of em- 
ployees, supervisory or foremen groups, unskilled labor (other 
than track labor) and employees in transportation service gen- 
erally, again excluding train and engine service employees. There 
were 10 occupations in which 50 per cent of the total number of 
employees worked more than 48 hours per week. These occu- 
pations were: 


Lieutenants and sergeants of police, 

Patrolmen and watchmen, 

Pumping equipment operators, 

General, assistant general, and department foremen, 
Clerks-telegraphers and clerks-telephoners, 
Telegraphers, telephoners and towermen, 

Chefs and cooks, 

Waiters, camp cooks, kitchen helpers, etc., 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen, 
Yardmasters. 

All the employees who were reported as working more than 


48 hours per week averaged 58 hours of work per week, while 
it is estimated that the average hours of all employees who 
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worked 48 hours or less were only 37 hours per week. Many 
of the employees in the former group were in low wage occupa- 
tions, so that a reduction of hours downward would materially 
decrease earnings that are already low. If it were possible in 
all instances to limit the work week to 6 days of 8 hours per 
day, it is estimated that, on the basis of hours worked during the 
payroll period studied, more than 20,000 new railroad jobs could 
thus be created. 


Freight Car Loading 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

July 20 totaled 593,366 cars, an increase of 26,878 

cars as compared with the total for the week be- 
fore, but a decrease of 22,674 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. This was also a decrease 
of 63,014 cars as compared with 1933. All commodity 
classifications except live stock and ore showed increases 
as compared with the week before. As compared with last 
year increases were shown in the loading of miscellaneous 
freight, forest products, ore, and coke, while decreases 
were shown as to l.c.l. freight, coal, grain, and live stock. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 20 























Districts 1935 1934 1933 
ED a cenig oa dlela ee Upieesmeaeens 130,716 132,634 148,228 
EAE ERED ae 113,322 117,358 134,791 
DE, it oie amaginw i amcerneoe we 38,443 40,783 47,673 
Naina taser mates uate a towel ea 80,539 80,669 90,734 
NN ee eR re 90,077 95,453 92,983 
ee ee CCC CCT Pee Eee 91,725 98,954 92.740 
NE OT ee 48,544 50,189 49,231 
Total Western Districts............. 230,346 244,596 234,954 
co eee ere re ee 593,366 616,040 656,380 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 33,379 47,171 49,184 
ME EE aed. on tecscuswsteeexewene 10,165 26,214 15,663 
Re ee ee ee eee 89,742 97,713 118,250 
NN 2a i ah wanes A ial oa oa a Ria cet 4,726 4,502 6.514 
RS | SINE 5 6:5. aw crace-eereeceaiawalene 28,416 22,071 29,206 
NS ari ce glabra Sina aie Wk, ae aLaie a 33,274 32,496 28,007 
Ve Fk ee rere 157,345 158,636 172,019 
IND. css: creaine wacwasienedeweas 236,319 227 ,237 237,537 
ED ibaa kam RD eR aT eee 593,366 616,040 656,380 
BED open ota G ane sare eka Cine weeds 566,488 604,192 653,661 
i re re ee er err 472,421 520,741 543,510 
BE EN Ghicveenaedauesaenamnranee 618,036 646,003 641,730 
EEE GE .6cdsaccwecarenesonseacesens 567,847 623,322 609,627 
Cumulative total, 29 weeks......... 16,808,332 17,177,596 15,197,851 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loading in Canada for the week ended July 20 
totaled 45,294 cars, as compared with 45,668 cars for 
the previous week and 44,751 cars for the corresponding 
week of last year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


WN ee, PN Sth cies d cednmdemnecawess 45,294 19,364 
RN NE MI Lh eh as esti ves eaieiiote, aie RATS BOR 45,668 17,159 
| SRR ie nectar 39,835 18,614 
p> ae. ere rere er rr ie ee 44,751 19,645 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
RNG SS I eA ec ates waessse ha ennews 1,244,782 635,544 
DE Bile BRE s oR 6 eve wisccousoaneeweketesens 1,224,901 660,555 
acne ickns cieaaennnaneanke 1,019,981 518,465 
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New Pension Bill Drafted 
by House Sub-Committee 


Revised plan would penalize those 
railway employees who 
do not retire 


Another revision of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association’s pension bill, 
H.R. 8651, offered as a substitute for the 
railroad retirement act declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, has been 
reported to the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce by a sub-com- 
mittee headed by Representative Crosser 
which held hearings on the bill on July 16 
and 17. The tax on railroads and their 
employees designed to produce the funds 
to pay the pensions under the plan was 
still before the ways and means committee. 
The latest draft contains changes not only 
from the original bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Crosser but also from the re- 
vised draft submitted by E. A. Krauthoff, 
counsel for the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, who said he had given his 
“professional opinion that he could write 
a bill that the Supreme Court would up- 
hold,” and includes some suggestions made 
by H. L. Ekern, counsel for the Railroad 
Employees’ National Pension Association. 

The bill was offered on the theory of an 
appropriation of government money and 
not as a regulation of interstate commerce, 
but, since one of its principal purposes is 
to retire the older and in some instances 
better-paid employees to create opportuni- 
ties for employment and promotion of the 
younger men, the original bill contained a 
provision for the compulsory retirement 
of employees at age 65 (with an exception 
for year-to-year extensions by agreement 
between the company and the employee to 
age 70). In the sub-committee bill this 
has been changed to omit the compulsory 
retirement but to penalize those who con- 
tinue in service beyond the 65-year limit 
or its extension by a reduction of the pen- 
sion annuity by one fifteenth for each 
year of such continuation. The reduction 
would not apply to officials nor to em- 
Ployees’ representatives. It is similar to 
the so-called “cut-back” in the retirement 
act and in the bill applying to employees 
retiring before the age of 65 and has the 
effect of allowing a man who works five 
years beyond the age limit, to the age of 

0 or 75, a pension on the same basis as 
the man who retires at 60. 

The sub-committee also eliminated from 
the bill the provision covering employees 
of freight-forwarding agencies and private 
car lines, who were not included in the 
retirement act, and also the words “no 
annuity shall be awarded in excess of $120 





per month.” This was suggested during 
the hearings by John T. Corbett, national 
legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, but under 
the method of computation provided in the 
bill $120 a month would still be the maxi- 
mum. 

The bill retains the provision which was 
in the act but not in the bill as introduced 
limiting to 30 years the period for which 
an employee may receive credit in the com- 
putation of the annuity, but omits, as did 
the original bill, one of the features of the 
retirement act which was especially criti- 
cized by the Supreme Court, providing for 
pension annuities for employees who had 
left the service within a year before the 
enactment of the law. The bill would now 
apply to employees in service at the time 
of enactment or thereafter, to those in 
“the employment relation” to a carrier, in- 
cluding those on furlough or leave of 
absence, and _ representatives of labor 
organizations. At the request of Mr. 
Ekern the definition of “service period” 
was restored to the form in which it was 
in the law, so as to include the prior 
service of those not in service at the time 
of enactment if they should return to 
service. 

The language of the bill was changed 
from an authorization of an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 out of the United States 
Treasury to an authorization of the ap- 
propriation of “such money from time to 
time as may be necessary to carry this act 
into effect.” 

The plan of the two bills is still in a 
form which the railroads at the hearings 
contended was just as unconstitutional as 
the law. It would impose on the railroads 
and their employees an obligation for the 
future of some $4,000,000,000 on account 
of service rendered prior to the taking 
effect of the law, to say nothing of the 
amounts to be required for annuities cover- 
ing future service, while another bill pur- 
ports to raise the amount by a payroll tax 
of 4 per cent on the railroads and only 2 
per cent on the employees, initially, al- 
though the actuarial estimates indicates 
that the cost of the pensions would grad- 
ually increase to some 15 per cent or more 
of the payroll. 


Missouri Pacific Reduces Suburban 
Fare 


The Missouri Pacific, on July 29, re- 
duced its suburban train fare to 10 cents 
each way between downtown St. Louis, 
Mo., and Webster Groves and Kirkwood 
9.5 and 12.9 miles, respectively. Formerly 
a 10-ride ticket to Kirkwood or Webster 
Groves cost $1.46 and a 50-ride ticket 
$7.26. Under the new schedule, a 10-ride 
ticket costs $1 and a 50-ride ticket $5. 
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Reorganization Plan Filed 


by the Missouri Pacific 


Proposal calls for simplification of 
road’s financial and corporate 
structure 


The Missouri Pacific on July 31 filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a summary of a plan for reorganization 
and simplification of its financial and cor- 
porate structure, including a proposal for 
consolidating the road and thirty subsidiary 
properties into a new company having only 
3 classes of indebtedness and 2 classes of 
stock as compared with 83 issues of in- 
debtedness and 33 kinds of stock presently 
outstanding. 

Included with the Missouri Pacific in the 
proposed consolidated company are the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
International-Great Northern, both of 
which joined in the filing of the plan. 

Present equipment trust securities remain 
undisturbed in the plan, but there is sub- 
stituted for the diversity of mortgages a 
single comprehensive mortgage of fixed in- 
terest obligation, together with convertible 
income general mortgage bonds and con- 
vertible income notes, on both of which in- 
terest charges would be contingent on earn- 
ings. 

The equity securities proposed are 620,- 
630 shares of a convertible first preferred 
stock of no par value, entitled to non- 
cumulative dividends of $5.50 a share and 
to $100 a share in liquidation, and 1,053,- 
554 shares of a no par common stock with 
about $40 of value per share behind it, 
based on I. C. C. valuations, and a book 
value of about $150 a share. Capitaliza- 
tion would be substantially less than 
original costs of the properties and well 
below valuation figures on which the com- 
pany is entitled to earn a fair return. 

The single fixed interest obligation pro- 
posed is a first mortgage bond, bearing 4 
per cent interest annually, which is offered 
in exchange for certain of the existing 
underlying bonds, in corresponding face 
amounts. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is also offered dollar-for-dollar 
in the new first mortgage bonds for its 
loans. Iron Mountain 4s of 1933 are of- 
fered 75 per cent in the new first 4s, and 
25 per cent in 5 per cent convertible in- 
come general mortgage bonds. 

Adjustments are made in some of the 
smaller underlying issues, particularly the 
Central Branch Union Pacific first 4s, 
Plaza-Olive Building 6s, Cairo & Thebes 
first 4s, Little Rock & Hot Springs West- 
ern first 4s, and Boonville, St. Louis & 
Southern first 5s. 

The holders of first and refunding mort- 
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gage 5 per cent bonds are offered 25 per 
cent in first mortgage fixed 4 per cent 
bonds, and 75 per cent in 5 per cent con- 
vertible income general mortgage bonds. 
The present general mortgage 4s get con- 
vertible income 4 per cent notes ranking 
next to the convertible income general 
mortgage bonds. The present convertible 
5% per cent notes get non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the new company. 

The N. O. T. & M. first mortgage 5s 
would get 35 per cent in first mortgage 
4 per cent bonds, 45 per cent in convertible 
income general mortgage bonds, 15 per 
cent in convertible income notes and 5 per 
cent in preferred stock. International- 
Great Northern first 5s get 55 per cent in 
first mortgage 4s and 45 per cent in con- 
vertible income general mortgage bonds. 
For first mortgage bonds of the N. O. T. 
& M. and I-G. N. bearing higher or lower 
rates of interest appropriate adjustment is 
made up or down in the percentage al- 
location of these new securities. The In- 
ternational-Great Northern, adjustment 6s 
get 70 per cent in the general mortgage 
bonds and 30 per cent in convertible in- 
come 4 per cent notes. 

Each share of present Missouri Pacific 
preferred stock with its accumulations 
would get one share of new common, and 
present Missouri Pacific common would get 
one share of the new for each two and 
half shares of the old. 

The plan provides for completing the 
transaction for acquiring the St. Joseph & 
Kansas City terminal properties of Termi- 
nal Shares, Inc. (Alleghany Corporation 
subsidiary), through issuance of securities 
in the new company, with full consideration 
of the master’s recent report. 

In the proposed exchange of securities, 
the determination of what each existing 
security is to receive in obligations of the 
new company bears a relation to what the 
property under each of the liens contributed 
in earnings available for fixed charges for 
the years 1932 to 1934 inclusive. 

Ail classes of new securities except the 
proposed first mortgage bond are con- 
vertible into common stock at varying rates. 
The exercise of the conversion privilege 
by all holders of the proposed new con- 
vertible income general mortgage bonds 
would give them 85.2 per cent of the com- 
mon stock, provided other proposed classes 
of securities do not avail of their conver- 
sion rights. If the conversion rights of 
holders of all securities presently to be is- 
sued are exercised, the holders of general 
mortgage bonds would receive about 68.7 
per cent of the common stock. 

Provision is made for the application of 
suitable proportions of income to retire- 
ment of debt. The retirement is so ar- 
ranged that if earnings fail to reach former 
levels and continue to be below what is 
needed to support the proposed income ob- 
ligations, reductions of debt will ultimately 
reach the level where earnings will sus- 
tain them. 

Interest on convertible income general 
mortgage bonds and convertible income 
notes is to cumulate to the extent of the 
difference in percentage between the rate 
actually paid and the rate which would 
have been paid if debt retirement funds had 
not been operative as to these income ob- 
ligations; otherwise their interest is non- 
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cumulative. Interest will accrue on the 
accumulations. 

It is contemplated that all indebtedness 
and preferred commitments of the new 
cempany shall eventually be retired, the 
former within the respective life of the 
obligation, thus avoiding refunding and in- 
cidental charges. 

Figured on the basis of earnings for the 
depression years of 1932, 1933 and 1934, 
the proposed company, with the capital 
setup outlined in the plan, would have 
earned fixed charges on the average about 
1.43 times. The total annual fixed charge 
of the new company would be $7,503,330, 
compared with the present fixed charge 
of $24,878,524. The consolidated com- 
pany’s net earnings available for interest, 
1932-1934, were $10,734,208 on the average. 
If the net earnings should return to the 
1930 level, the amount available for in- 
terest would be $28,476,608, and the fixed 
charges would be earned 3.80 times, leav- 
ing about $21,000,000 for income obliga- 
tions and other corporate needs. A return 
to 1929 earnings of $34,534,868 would on 
the same basis cover fixed charges 4.60 
times, leaving about $27,000,000 for income 
obligations and other corporate needs. 
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The plan contemplates that before com- 
puting earnings available for all income 
obligations there may be set apart for 
additions and betterments an amount not 
to exceed 3 per cent of the operating revye- 
nues for the year. 

The board of directors of the new com- 
pany would consist of 15 members. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
would have the right to approve the selec- 
tion of two of these directors. The hold- 
ers of general mortgage bonds would ‘be 
accorded a similar right with respect to 
three directors, as will also the holders of 
convertible notes with respect to two direc- 
tors. The preferred stock, voting as a class, 
would be entitled to elect three directors, 
the remaining directors being elected by 
the common stock. 

In submitting the outline of its plan the 
company asked that a date be set by for 
a public hearing. 


Net Deficit for Five Months 
$56,618,534 


Class I railroads for the first five months 
of 1935 had a net deficit after interest and 
fixed charges of $56,618,534, according to 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET 


ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 143 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 149 Steam Railways 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED 
For the month of May 
1935 1934 


STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the five months of 


Income Items 1935 1934 
$39,505,067 $39,699,194 1. Net railway operating income........ $160,787 ,983 $184,829 268 
11,783,378 13,346,790 De BS. Gin ccc cures emnsivecies 63,188,461 67,122,056 
51,288,445 53,045,984 a SE I io in 6 We: 5 0-09 10 5:4 5-0/0 010 223,976,444 251,951,324 
11,241,285 11,251,864 4. Rent for leased roads.........-ccecs 55,103,543 55,349,987 
43,437,903 43,351,129 ee eee 217,493,106 216,752,921 
1,396,456 1,780,260 ee re 7,998,329 9,184,675 
56,075,644 56,383,253 Fe TOU GOUOCUIONS once sec ccccccics 280,594,978 281,287,583 
8. Net income:f 
8-01. After depreciation and retire- 
d 4,787,199  d 3,337,269 SS ee ee Om d 56,618,534 d 29,336,259 
8-02. Before depreciation and retire- 
11,373,788 12,513,489 MN i cnwnesavenannseccieee 23,686,369 50,079,669 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus): 
12,554,422 13,301,656 9-01. On common stock............ 31,950,641 37,323.809 
3,559,611 971,108 9-02. On preferred stock.......... 7,845,482 4,837,943 
Balance at end of May 
Selected Asset Items 1935 1934 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707)..........++... 


11. Cash : 
12. Demand loans and deposits..... 
ee Oe ere ee ee 
14. Special deposits ..........---- se eeeeeeeceens P 
15. Loans and bills receivable......... einen ee oe 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable...... 


eee eee eee reese ee eereereeeeeeeteeeeses 


17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 


18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable.............. 
ST ee ree err 
20. Interest and dividends receivable.............. 
21. Rents receivable 
ee Cr MONS BOER, 555 vie es cent vac cteeseees 


23. Total current assets (Items 11 to 22)..... 


Selected Liability Items 
24. Funded debt maturing within 6 months*....... 


Se i Oe TE BA is vc ke ceweceweseweses 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable........ 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable........... 
28. Miscellaneous accounts payable................ 
Te rr rrr 
30. Dividends matured unpaid..............0-00.. 
31. Funded debt matured unpaid................. 
32. Unmatured dividends declared................. 
33. Unmatured interest accrued... .....cccccceces 
34. Unmatured rents accrued...........cccccccees 
Se EE NE III 6 oo secs ccowewesabes 


36. Total current liabilities (Items 25 to 35).. 


37. Tax liability (Account 771): 


37-01. U. S. Government taxes............-- 
37-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes.. 


$763 ,406,466 
$352,506,130 


$767 603,597 





$312,253,527 


Ret atUTeeewnb ets 10,851,936 33,129,895 
one deere me sg 38,516,633 45,130,517 
Set ebnceevewesen 63,326,576 43,298,532 
aie crete nes ara ecaraieveres 4,901,087 8,184,251 
re eT re 53,991,113 55,582,239 

45,912,789 45,401,145 
Spesdwiniwldiare-awiefees 144,758,035 145,124,703 
Leste Cewes>s 302,385,824 305,423,681 
bite ttn dist-ane auras 43,745,459 45,000,050 
Ree Tree 2,905,493 2,683,394 
aia sree scene 4,614,228 4,306,364 
ee eer ree $1,068,415,303 $1,045,518,298 
See ee re ee $54,057,300 


$217,005,139 
320,570,268 


338,638,771 








Peataak atetirote eins 67,663,325 69,956,000 
Pe on Mee PAPA 220,553,618 211,047,510 
sath eh oats arated a 62,285,538 47,440,815 
BIE A Ge Ris 340,195,989 257 .217,783 
ey kt ey ee eee 4,640,543 4,639,687 
ens ne ee 290,329,816 248,297,971 
nantes eae aia 15,897,423 12,894,561 
Pd Cae SA, a 123,367,001 121,404,343 
BS A ee ae 40,622,922 39,881,046 
Silla ea viata gecnank 18,181,192 16,657,640 
Pra ee agteh $1,504,307,635 $1,368.076,127 
Ec pomed ede ee nh oe $37,089,242 $36,379,115 
Uc Wass Rew ok meta 138,199,131 144,622,593 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within 6 months after close of month of report. 
t Includes obligations which mature less than 2 years after date of issue. 


d Deficit. . 
t May, 1935, income as reported was increased 


reversal of charges previously made for liability under the Railroad Retirement Act. 


by credits to operating expenses on account of 
These credits 


for Mav, 1935, amounted to $8,659,753, and for the 5 months ended with May, 1935, the net credit 


is $4,525,821. 
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Name of railway 

Alton R. R...e sess eeeeees sete eee eee seeeeeee 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System*....... 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R 

Oe OL ee eer 
ee eS ere rrr rere ee 
eS Ee eee 
eee ae See errr 
Se Ce errr 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry................4. 
Chicago & North Western Ry.............s.000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R............. 
Gicemn ‘Goeet “Weitere Be Bioidici ceccds.ce cases 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R..... 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry............... 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry...... 
eS eee rere 
Dedaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.......... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R............. 
NS I Be eer 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.).... 
eS UL ee eee 
eet CECI BN. d 6 6.9'0.600 10.8 6.56. 4,5,0:6:6- we TORRE 
Me, IIE ORS 655 05'S oS 5 Severe eo widreaceorrereraie 
SW Wl Gnidiew.0 446 40. uae deces 0 oe Kee 
eee SS Se ee eee eee 
les: Mawes & Beet Dee. Be Re. .:ccccccccccccens 
Loutevillc & Nashville BR. Ro... ccccvsccescswcsees 
Minneapolis, St. Paul &-Sault Ste. Marie Ry.... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
ee ee ee ee neers 
eC, Be ee a ee eee 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R............ 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R........ 
Ee Ee rere 
eS OE errr 
ss yl ge) Oe a ee 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co...... 
ee ee er eee ere 
ny» MI TUN aoa uss Gch we \bigs'ss %saiiw wl. biWiare a 
Puuporan &@ Lalte Erie BR. Boek cc ccccicciscas 
RR ee ea eee een 
mM. Loute-Sen Prancisco By... .oescccccccccecccas 
St. Louts Southwestern Lines... .......200s00 
Oe ee ae ee 
SUNN I. oi Gia, hg ps tk os ga easel ot'd Svtascarer so ceibrararaeie 
Southern Pacific Transportation Systemt.......... 
ee Ch NN TIE 6 6. 60a. % tre ace a eS. b wid we ko dws 
ee WNIT ON Os cans Rcscaroqiaesqrein'e'e mera wk alae er 
MN NS sos raid bi orcs crerale's em sala pie wise ow eae 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R..............- 





Net income after depre- 
ciation and retirements 
“ia. 





F. ~ 
For the five months of 
1935 1934 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 





Net income before depre- 
ciation and retirements 


Sa on 
For the five months of 


1935 1934 
d 1,020,945 d 819,035 d 888,286 d 748,439 
d 897,551 d 1,307,215 3,867,726 3,461,799 
195,623 1,809,809 1,151,583 2,684,804 
d 2,570,144 d 3,014,327 309,728 188,440 
d 333,408 d 549,579 353,061 121,386 
41,201,205 41,129,875 d 863,925 d 801,016 
d 562,519 118,681 137,817 1,016,470 
10,214,578 11,462,716 13,659,134 14,414,163 
d 664,575 d 890,859 d 409,381 d 701,573 
d 5,403,384 d 4,962,498 d 3,254,029 d 3,075,936 
d 2,085,849 96,844 40,938 1,424,838 
d 820,062 d 532,829 d 601,955 d 317,509 
d 7,464,648 47,197,076 45,110,355 d 4,322,636 
d 6,952,628 45,580,589 45,078,018 43,559,721 
d 1,234,979 d 843,291 d 971,016 d 612,568 
d 953,863 d 800,215 d 533,940 d 344,283 
d 633,511 d 212,048 500,018 842,893 
d 1,983,045 d 1,387,698 d 1,486,666 d 962,479 
831,418 d 135,928 1,205,431 245,341 
d 743,906 875,885 1,007,568 2,808,723 
d 146,952 d_ 181,685 303,366 205,587 
d 3,909,906 d 5,937,603 42,497,318 d 4,436,657 
d 1,442,512 d 367,915 1,438,219 2,441,468 
d 444,054 99,862 554,209 929,331 
d 892,711 d 288,454 d 434,624 122,912 
d 235,425 d 10,407 84,227 273,724 
1,075,535 2,221,047 2,865,146 3,962,598 
d 3,006,660 d 2,616,150 d 2,551,537 d 2,011,146 
d 2,282,275 d 1,429,492 4d 1,737,293 d 1,029,507 
d 7,080,882 45,202,609 45,255,851 d 3,207,783 
d 3,423,197 d 1,640,074 3,510,904 4,728,844 
1,521 433,776 685,231 997,825 
d 1,578,878 41,332,782 d_ 136,806 345,116 
7,755,018 8,753,539 9,473,342 10,725,035 
d 5,370,406 d 3,612,259 d 4,010,211 d 2,413,740 
d 194,816 d 2,392 233,670 398,922 
d 1,717,111 41,441,382 d 1,469,179 d 1,222,573 
7,421,128 8,599,584 15,948,341 17,308,825 
383,187 500,678 1,457,442 1,444,722 
1,062,466 1,152,364 1,775,018 2,128,312 
1,854,063 3,489,964 3,106,979 4,802.748 
d 5,167,752 d 3,737,256 d 3,866,040 d 2,420,853 
d 196,769 d 462,219 64,658 d 245,439 
d 2,335,448 42,155,951 4d 1,566,663 d 1,418,784 
d 2,146,807 d 524,868 d 973,509 775,142 
d 3,439,157 d 4,129,102 d 321,803 d 911,993 
43,441 166,267 546,750 665,897 
4,368,217 5,937,826 6,029,872 7,742.307 
d 996,691 d1,066,938 d 93,708 d 322,018 


d 1,224,261 d (993,379 41,007,076 d 763,210 


*Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. and Panhandle & 


Santa Fe Ry. 


+ Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
tIncludes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


d Deficit. 











the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly compilation of selected income 
and balance-sheet items, as compared with 
a deficit of $29,336,259 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. For the month 
of May the deficit was $4,787,199, as com- 
pared with $3,337,269 in May, 1934. 


Odd Fellows’ Picnic Requires Six 
Trains 


Six trains made up of 62 coaches and 
6 lunch cars were required to carry 4,635 
Persons attending the Odd Fellows’ picnic 
held at Bond on the Dotsero cutoff of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western on July 21. 


Demands Slowing Down of High-Speed 
Trains 


A petition has been filed with the IIli- 
hots Commerce Commission by the alder- 
man of the forty-first ward, Chicago, seek- 
ng to prohibit streamlined trains from 
traveling at high speeds through urban 
residential districts and demanding a 30- 


pile-an-hour speed limit within the city 
mits, 


U. P. Streamliner Derailed 


The Union Pacific Streamliner City of 
Portland, enroute to that city on its tenth 
round trip, was derailed at Nugget, Wyo., 
on July 24 when an axle broke and caused 
the truck to take a siding switch. Two 
Pullman cars “jack knifed” and one of 


them sideswiped a water column and tool 
house. At the time of the accident the 
train was traveling 30 m.p.h. Passengers, 
none of whom was injured, were trans- 
ferred to a steam train and transported to 
Portland. In the meantime the stream- 
liner’s sleeping cars were rerailed and the 
train proceeded under its own power to 
Pocatello, where final repairs to the truck 
and the outside sheeting of one of the 
sleeping cars were made. 


Develop Standards for Mechanical 
Drawing 


For the purpose of setting up standards 
of practice to be followed in the prepara- 
tion of mechanical drawings, a graphical 
“dictionary” of drawings has been devel- 
oped, according to an announcement by 
the American Standards Association, 
which has adopted the new work as stand- 
ard. The preparation of the dictionary 
was sponsored by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education and the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the work being done under the di- 
rection of a committee of the A. S. A., of 
which Dean Franklin DeR. Furman of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology was 
chairman. Subcommittees undertook stud- 
ies on the various phases of the subject, 
such as specifications for paper and cloth, 
methods of indicating dimensions, letter- 
ing, drawing layout, line work and graph- 
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ical symbols for drawings. Questionnaires 
were sent to 900 organizations interested 
in mechanical drawing asking for details 
as to individual practices, the returns being 
codified and used as the basis for the first 
draft of the standard. 


1. C. C. Commissioners to Serve Until 
Successors Qualify 


President Roosevelt has signed the bill, 
H. R. 4751, providing that members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, upon 
the expiration of their terms, may serve 
until their successors have been appointed 
and qualified. This is to prevent vacancies 
on the commission such as the one existing 
now because there has been no new ap- 
pointment to succeed P. J. Farrell, whose 
term expired on December 31. 


Southern Proposes Continuation of 
Reduced Fare Experiment 


The Southern Railway and system lines 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an extension from Sep- 
tember 30 to March 31, 1936, of its orders 
prescribing passenger fare bases in sev- 
eral states in the South to enable these 
lines to continue for another six months 
the experimental passenger fares of one 
and one-half cent a mile in coaches, three 
cents a mile in sleeping cars, and two and 
one-half cents a mile in sleeping cars for 
round trips, without Pullman surcharge 


Special Rule Asked for Long-And- 
Short-Haul Bill 


Representative Pettengill, of Indiana, 
appeared at a hearing before the Hous: 
rules committee on July 30 to urge a spe- 
cial rule providing for early consideration 
by the House of his bill, H. R. 3263, to 
eliminate the long-and-short-haul clause 
of Section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act, on which a favorable report had been 
made by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The com- 
mittee reported a special rule for the East- 
man bus-truck bill but expected to hold 
further hearings later in the week on the 
Pettengill bill. 


Appropriation for Railroad Retirement 
Board 


The Senate on July 24 passed a de- 
ficiency appropriation bill including an ap- 
propriation of $35,000 for the Railroad 
Retirement Board to meet its expenses 
since May 1 and to enable it to liquidate 
its affairs, including also the preparation 
of a report upon its activities. The ex- 
penses of the board were to have been 
met from contributions by railroads and 
their employees to a railroad retirement 
fund but the comptroller general of the 
United States has ruled that it became non- 
existent upon the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on May 6 
that the railroad retirement act was un- 
constitutional. 


R.F.C. Purchases Railroad Securities 
from P.W.A. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works have announced an agree- 
ment by which the R. F. C. is to purchase 
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from the P. W. A. securities received by 
it for loans including those given by 18 
railroads to the amount of $108,675,500. 
These include $31,900,000 of Pennsylvania 
serial notes and $19,092,000 of Pennsyl- 
vania equipment trust certificates ; $12,000,- 
000 of Southern Pacific collateral notes, 
$10,686,000 of Erie equipment trust certifi- 
cates, and $10,600,000 of Illinois Central 
equipment trust certificates. Within its 
discretion the R. F. C. will sell the securi- 
ties to private investors and the funds fur- 
nished by it will enable the P. W. A. to 
make additional loans. 


Tentative Tax Bill Introduced 


A “soak-the-rich” tax bill embodying 
several changes from earlier proposals was 
reported by the House ways and means 
committee on Tuesday and efforts were to 
be made to pass it during the week. It 
proposes a graduated corporation income 
tax but with a much narrower range than 
had been suggested, ranging from 13% 
per cent on incomes of less than $15,000 
up to 14% per cent on incomes exceeding 
that amount, in place of the President's 
proposal for rates ranging from 1034 per 
cent to 1634 per cent. This would, how- 
ever, result in an increase (for most rail- 
roads of any size) from the present rate 
of 1334 per cent. The bill also proposes 
a graduated excess profits tax based on 
the percentage return on adjusted capital 
investment, ranging from 5 per cent on 
profits between 8 and 12 per cent up to 
20 per cent on profits over 25 per cent. 


A Century of German Railways 


An exhibit entitled “A Century of Ger- 
man Railways” is being presented to the 
German public by the Reichsbahn, begin- 
ning on July 14, coincident with the opening 
of the Jubilee Exhibition of the Nuremberg 
Museum of Public Conveyance, which had 
been enlarged and rehabilitated for the 
occasion. This exhibit, which will continue 
until October, commemorates 100 years of 
railway development in Germany, the first 
railway constructed on German soil having 
been opened for business from Nuremberg 
to Fuerth of July 14, 1835. The exhibit is 
being held in the Nuremberg terminal, 
where 20,000 square meters of indoor space 
and 40,000 square meters outdoor space, 
have been devoted to a portrayal of the 
century of progress of German railway 
construction and development. The ex- 
hibit is encircled with a model of the 
Ludwigsbahn, the original railway between 
Nuremberg and Fuerth. 


Passenger Operating Ratio Increased 
in 1934 


Passenger and allied services of the rail- 
roads were conducted in 1934 at an operat- 
ing ratio of 123.16, as compared with 
121.43 in 1933, while the freight service 
was conducted at an operating ratio of 
64.91, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s annual compilation of 
operating revenues and expenses by class 
of service. The operating revenues as- 
signed or apportioned to passenger service 
in 1934 amounted to $546,468,075, while the 
operating expenses so assigned or appor- 
tioned amounted to $673,056,870. In the 
eastern district the ratio of expenses to 
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revenues was 107.34 in 1934, as compared 
with 103.99 in 1933; in the southern dis- 
trict, however, the ratio showed a de- 
crease to 139.74 in 1934 as compared with 
146.74 in 1933; and in the western dis- 
trict it was 143.23 as compared with 141.87 
in 1933. 


Bus-Truck Bill Debated in House 


The long campaign to bring interstate 
motor vehicle transportation on the public 
highways under a form of regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission some- 
what comparable to that applied to the rail- 
roads seemed nearing a successful con- 
clusion on Wednesday, July 31, when the 
House devoted a long afternoon session to 
debate on the Eastman motor carrier bill, 
S. 1629, which was passed by the Senate on 
April 16. Debate was begun under a 
special rule reported by the rules com- 
mittee the day before after a hearing but 
was not concluded on Wednesday. Rep- 
resentative Wadsworth, of New York, who 
led a fight against the bill, moved to re- 
commit the bill to the committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce and a roll- 
call vote on the motion was postponed 
until Thursday. 

The bill as taken up in the House in- 
cluded several amendments proposed by the 
committee as to details while following the 
form of the Senate bill. In committee 
of the whole an amendment was adopted 
to exempt trucks carrying agricultural 
products, proposed by Representative Jones, 
of Texas, but one proposing to establish 
an eight-hour day for bus and truck drivers, 
offered by Representative Monaghan, was 
defeated. 


Plan Adopted for Use of San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 


The Southern Pacific, the Key System, 
the California Toll Bridge Authority and 
Bay Area cities have entered into an ar- 
rangement for the operation of interurban 
trains over the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridge, whereby, for an 18 months’ test 
period, after bridge train service starts, 
the railroads will absorb bridge tolls in the 
present fares, and guarantee not to ask 
authority to increase rates during that time. 
The state will reserve the right to cancel 
the private railroads’ contracts and turn 
the bridge railway over to public owner- 
ship at the end of any seven-year period, 
the railroads having no claim for sever- 
ance damages. . The Interurban Electric 
Railway Company, a subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific, will take over the South- 
ern Pacific's East Bay lines and run cars 
over the bridge. Through heavy passen- 
ger trains will not use the bridge but 
passengers will transfer at Oakland to in- 
terurban trains instead of boarding ferry 
boats at Oakland Mole as at present. 


New Equipment 


New freight cars installed by the Class I 
railroads in the first six months of 1935 
totaled 1,868, according to reports received 
by the Association of American Railroads. 
In the same period last year, 5,360 new 
freight cars were placed in service, and, 
in the same period two years ago, there 
were 1,251. Twenty-five new steam loco- 


motives and 81 new electric locomotives 
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were placed in service in the first six 
months of this year. New freight cars oy 
order on July 1 totaled 2,428, compared 
with 17,813 on the same day in 1934 ang 
1,205 on the same day in 1933. 

The railroads on July 1 this year hag 
on order 6 new steam locomotives and 2 
new electric locomotives. New steam loco- 
motives on order on July 1, 1934, totaled 
40, and on the same date in 1933, there 
was one. New electric locomotives op 
order on July 1, 1934, totaled 107. No 
reports are available as to the number op 
order on July 1, 1933. Freight cars and 
locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures, 


Legislative Bills Enacted in Illinois 


Several bills affecting railroads were 
enacted at the recent session of the Illinois 
state legislature. H: B. 733 and H. B, 
736, amending Section 75a of the Roads 
and Bridges Act and Section 58 of the 
Public Utility Act, authorizes the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to close grade 
crossings when the public convenience 
served by the crossings is not such as to 
justify further retention. H. B. 473 vali- 
dates the abolishing of grade crossings 
within any city, village, town or road dis- 
trict in all cases wherein the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, after due notice and 
hearing prior to the passage of this Act, 
issued an order abolishing the same. 

H. B. 146 adds Section 40a to the Pub- 
lic Utility Act which provides that when 
any blind person is accompanied by a dog 
that serves as a guide or leader for such 
blind person, neither the blind person nor 
the dog shall be denied the facilities of 
any common carrier, nor shall such blind 
person be denied the immediate custody of 
the dog while riding upon such a common 
carrier, provided that such dog shall be 
muzzled while using the facilities of such 
common carrier. H. B. 514 amends Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act requiring railroads to 
maintain a capital stock transfer office in 
Illinois, to make the language conform 
with the principles of the Civil Practice 
Act by substituting “ordinary civil action” 
for “action of debt,’ in reference to the 
collection of penalties. 


Illinois Central L.C.L. Policy 
Recovering Traffic 


Carrying express shipments at freight 
rates, a plan which the Illinois Central and 
the Railway Express Agency, established in 
August of last year in the territory south 
of St. Louis, Mo., Centralia, Ill., and Ey- 
ansville, Ind., and east of the Mississipp! 
river, and applied on 560 major items m 
the first five major freight classifications, 
has resulted in increased merchandise ship- 
ments. Of the 61,000,000 Ib. handled dur- 
ing 11 months, approximately 68.1 per cent 
has been recovered from competing cat 
riers, 25 per cent has been diverted from 
regular freight service; the balance 0 
6.3 per cent was from regular express 
service. Traffic diverted from trucks ac 
counted for 62.5 per cent of the total tom 
nage hauled; diversion from other rail- 
roads, 4 per cent; from independent 
express agencies, 1 per cent; from water- 
ways, 0.5 per cent; and from parcel post, 
0.2 per cent. These figures are based upon 
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replies of 600 consignees, or about one- 
fifth of the total tonnage hauled. 

Under the plan in effect, free pick-up 
and delivery service is provided under an 
arrangement with the Railway Express 
Agency. This is available at nearly all 
points in the experimental territory. The 
rates charged are the same as regular 
L.C.L. class rates, there being no minimum 
weight requirements and the distance being 
limited to 400 miles. 

Effective August 11, the Illinois Central 
will offer pick-up and delivery service on 
L.C.L. freight to points east of the Missis- 
sippi river on its own lines at distances 
within 360 miles with where the class rate 
is $1.35 or more. An allowance of 5 cents 
per 100 Ib. will be made on shipments eligi- 
ble for this service, where the merchandise 
is delivered by the shipper to railroad re- 
ceiving stations or picked up by the re- 
ceiver at delivering stations. Where the 
distance involved is greater than 360 miles 
and the rate exceeds $1.35, the pick-up and 
delivery service will be offered at an extra 
charge of 10 cents per 100 Ib. 


Canada’s Reconstruction Party 
Opposes Railway Unification 


Hon. H. H. Stevens, former Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, who re- 
signed from the Bennett Cabinet last year 
and is now in the federal election campaign 
as head of the Reconstruction party, last 
week end at Toronto issued a statement 
in which he opposed merging of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. 
He said in part: 

“The Reconstruction party does not be- 
lieve that amalgamation under private 
ownership offers a solution of Canada’s 
railway problems. Neither does it believe 
that unification of management substantial- 
ly improves the situation, let alone solving 
the problem. 

“The question of railway amalgamation, 
or even unification of railway manage- 
ment, is a serious one for the Canadian 
people. The major reduction in expense 
under unified management, or complete 
merging of the two systems, can only be 
brought about by reducing the staffs of 
each road. The direct sufferers will, there- 
fore, of necessity, be some of the em- 
ployees of both the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. 
The less direct sufferers will be the people 
of Canada generally, because: 

“1. To further reduce expenses, fewer 
trains will have to be run and passengers’ 
schedules cut to a minimum. 

“2. If the outstanding debt of the rail- 
ways is not to be increased, they cannot 
be modernized. 

“3. The merging of the assets of the 
two systems under one trust board of 
private directors will set up a virtual 
dictatorship more powerful than Parlia- 
ment, to which we are unalterably opposed. 

“The Reconstruction Party is also op- 
posed to the sale of the Canadian National 
to a group of international financiers, or 
to the Canadian Pacific. Such a sale would 
be preposterous, as no private group could 
withstand the recurring annual deficits of 
the C.N.R. system, amounting as they do 
each year to approximately $50,000,000. 

“The railway problem must be solved 
without recourse to mere short-sighted 
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moves to unify or amalgamate. There is 
only one sound solution and that is to 
create in Canada sufficient business, which 
in itself creates traffic in goods and pas- 
sengers, to bring the earnings of the rail- 
ways up to the point that they are run- 
ning profitably. The plans set forth in the 
other bulletins of the Reconstruction Party 
describe sufficient projects to create ample 
enterprise in Canada to do this. 

“However, at the same time, the rail- 
ways themselves must do one thing, and 
this will be insisted upon—one thing which 
has not been done before—they must pay 
more attention to the efficient running of 
their own business in order to keep their 
expenses down and their service up. This 
will solve the railway problem with the 
exception of one difficulty. 

“The debt of the C.N.R. is far in excess 
of its assets. The value of the assets of 
the C.N.R. will be written down in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of a 
competent Board of Railway Appraisers. 

“The two railway systems were con- 
structed to carry the goods produced in 
this country and the people from one 
destination to another. In rendering this 
service they expected to make a profit; 
the profits were to be made out of the 
business done, not out of changes in the 
capital structure, amalgamations or unified 
managements.” 


Southwestern Claim Agents’ 
Association 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Railway Claim Agents’ As- 
seciation was held at Galveston, Tex., on 
July 11-13, President E. W. Sprague, gen- 
eral claim agent of the Illinois Central, 
presiding. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, R. O. Carter, claim 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas ; first 
vice-president, H. L. Davis, claim agent of 
the Southern Pacific; second vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Middleton, assistant to the 
president of the Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas; and secretary-treasurer, F. D. 
Wilkins, general claim agent of the Texas 
Electric. The next annual meeting will be 
held at New Orleans. 

C. T. Hennessy of the legal department 
of the San Antonio Public Service Com- 
pany spoke on the Claim Booster and 
What We Have Done to Stop Him, dis- 
cussing methods commonly adopted by 
claim boosters in procuring employment 
from those who have suffered accidents. 
As an efficient method of handling claims 
with attorneys, in cases where contact has 
been procured by unethical means, he sug- 
gested a letter declining the claim with a 
copy to the claimant advising that the claim 
would only be handled direct with the 
claimant or through litigation. 

C. H. Schutte, assistant general claim 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, spoke 
on What Advantages or Results Have 
Been Obtained through the Southwestern 
Railway Claim Agents’ Association Since 
Its Organization. F. W. Middleton pre- 
sented a paper on What Method Should 
Be Employed by Claim Men in Keeping 
Up with Their Work. 

Frank J. Wren, division attorney of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, discussed 
grade crossing accidents, placing special 
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emphasis on the trends of decisions of suits 
growing out of such accidents and on the 
methods of investigation. He pointed oyt 
the conflicts that exist in decisions of 
Texas courts and the difficulty of deter. 
mining whether liability exists under these 
decisions. 

G. P. Reddick, manager of claims and 
damages of the Dallas Railway & Terminal 
Company, presented a paper on What 
Should Be Shown in an_ Investigation 
Where Discovered Peril Is the Issue. He 
outlined the elements usually making up 
such an issue and detailed the character of 
investigation necessary to present a proper 
defense. 

Others addressing the meeting included 
H. A. Rowe, president of the Association 
of Railway Claim Agents and claims at- 
torney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; O. F. Ellington, general claim 
agent of the Texas & Pacific; Dr. A, 
Philo Howard of the Missouri Pacific 
Hospital Association; J. A. Glen, assist- 
ant to general manager of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe; N. S. Draughon, claim 
adjuster of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; 
G. E. Lewis, claim agent of the Texas & 
Pacific; S. W. O’Flynn, general claim 
agent of the Missouri Pacific; and O. W. 
Portman, general claim agent of the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

ALLIED Raitway Svuppty Assocration.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foreman’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 17-19, 1935, Royal York Hotel, Tor- 
onto, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
Meeting, October 8-9, 1935, Hotel Alms, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 2 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS.— F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual! meet- 
ing, January, 17-18, 1936. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry. 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 15-17, 1935, Clift Hotel, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RaiLway BripGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
cration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry., 
319 N.. Waller Ave., Chicago, Il. Annual 
meeting, October 15-17, 1935, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. oo 

American Rattway Car Institute.—wW. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. : 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT AssociaTION-~ 
E. H. Gurton, Mgr., Land Settlement an 
Development, C. N. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
a meeting, December 5-6, 1935, Chicago 
Il. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY. ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION,— 

Works in co-operation with the Anes. 

of American Railroads, Division 1V.—". iil, 

Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, +h. 


Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. : _— 
AMERICAN RATLWAY MaGAzINE Eprtors’ Assoc! 2 
TION.—M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
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The economical speed of a freight train over a 
division is that speed which produces the greatest 
gross ton-miles per train hour. In this way the 
unit cost of the ton-miles produced is the lowest. 
Safety, of course, must fix the maximum speed. 

Such a speed will also increase the capacity 
of agiven amount of plant in that more ton-miles 
are moved in a given time. Thus, the investment 
unit cost of movement can also be the minimum 
under those conditions. 

When the operation is one which involves a 
question of capacity of facilities, the relation 
between volume of business, cost of operation 
and investment becomes acute. Therefore, the 
smallest additional investment which will produce 
the results described above is the one that has 


the lowest unit cost. 
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The Locomotive Booster makes everything 
else more productive. It increases acceleration 
and improves performance on grades or in any 
tight place. Included in the basic design of 
new locomotives it makes possible the use of 
smaller cylinders, lighter construction and lower 
stresses. Lower maintenance naturally follows. 

Capitalize idle weight and spare steam and 
depend on the Booster to help you do a 
better job. 
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Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Raitway Toot ForeMEN’s Assocta- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Suort Line RAILtroap ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, beginning 
October 21, 1935, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 


Railroad Division —Marion B. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 
AMERICAN Transit Association.—Guy C. Hecker, 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, September 23-25, 1935, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. FP 
AmerIcAN Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 28-30, 
1936, Memphis, Tenn. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLroaps.—H. J. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
ain 


‘Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
R. Downes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. 
Division I.—Oper ating.—J. C. 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Freight Station Section —R. O. W ells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 

road, Chicago, 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
ee 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Caviston, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. n- 
nual meeting, October 15- 16, 1935, 
Louisville, y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 

Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 

York, N. Y. 

Division II. — Transportation. —G. W. 
ee 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
] 


Division IV. — Engineering. — E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
7 Annual meeting, March 10-12, 
1936, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Sec- 

tion.—E Fritch, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il. 

a Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
e. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Si * Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 

ll St., New York, N. Y. 

Division V.—Mechanical.—V._ R. Haw- 

thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. 

Division VII. —Freight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Division VIII. — Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. 

Car-Service Division —C. A. Buch, 
ernie Bldg., Washington, 


Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, ve 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Sranapertatiens Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Assocration of Rattway Cramm Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
1936, St. Paul, Minn. 

AssoctaTIOon OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BripGE AND BurLtpINc Suppty MeEn’s Assocta- 
TIon.—L. Flanagan, Detroit Graphite 
Company, Room 1158, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. Meets with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN RatLway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers’ AssocraTion.—A. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF Curcaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ili. 

Car ForemMen’s Assoctation or Los ANGELES.— 
JT. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car Foremen’s ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis, Mo.— 
*. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Tl. 

Centrat Rattway Crus or Burrato. — Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
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Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 

second Thursday of each month, except June, 

July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
 # 


Crxcinnatt Rartway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway CLus.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 
Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings tem- 
porarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL. RatLway Fuet Assoctation.— 

D. Smith, 1660 Old latent Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borer Makers’ Assocration.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CoOMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, October 15-18, 1935, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RartLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
Cc. W.. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 9-12, 1936, The Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill 

NaTionaL SaFEty Councit.—Steam Railroad Sec- 
tion (see Safety Section, Association of 
American Railroads). 

New Encranp Raritroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotei, Boston, Mass. 

New York RatLroap Crun.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Pactric Ramway Ctvus.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting July at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rartway AccounTInG OFFIcers’ AssocIATION.— 
(Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads.) : 

Rartway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
November, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Rattway Cius oF PittspurGu.—J. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY ELEcTRICAL. SupPLY MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctaTIon.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
t., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway Frre Protective Assocration.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 15-16, 1935, 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets Ys Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R., Division I. 

RAILway TIE na Raa 9 C. Rowe. 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rattway TreEASURY OrrFicers’ ASSOCIATION. — 
L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 20-21, 1935, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RoOADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 17-19, 1935, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, II. 

Stenat AppiiANce Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. i 
Signal Section. 

Socrety oF Orricers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RatLroAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore. 
NV Annual meeting, October 5-6, 1935, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St.. S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SeErRvICE OFFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForEMEN Suppiiers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Crus.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 
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except July, August and September, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. F 

Track Suppiy Association. —D. J. Higgins, 
eo ee Company, 332 S. Mic *higan 

Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 

yond g "Maintenance of Way Association 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. — W. 0. 
Thompson, 1177 _E. 98th_St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WESTERN Rart_tway CLus.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June. 
July, August and September, Hotel Sher: man, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Supply Trade 





The offices of the Lundie Engineering 
Corporation have been moved to 19 West 
Fiftieth street, New York. 


Arthur D. Heffron, Jr., sales super. 
visor of the Globe Steel Tubes Com. 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has been pro- 
moted to manager of sales of the 
Cleveland district, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


S. C. Mitchell, formerly advertising 
manager of the Leonard Refrigerator 
Company, has been appointed director of 
advertising and sales promotion for the 
Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Mitchell will be in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion activities for all 
Kelvinator products, including commercial 
refrigeration equipment and air condition- 
ing. 


The Morden Frog & Crossing 
Works, Chicago Heights, Ill., has en- 
tered into a contract with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company for double cover- 
age group insurance for all eligible em- 
ployees, whereby employees will be cov- 
ered by group life insurance in individual 
amounts of $1,000 and will receive weekly 
health and accident benefits of $10 in 
case of sickness or injury. 


OBITUARY 


Maurice L. Burgham, sales engineer 
for the past nine years of the Edgewater 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died on 
July 19 in that city, after an illness of 
two months. Mr. Burgham was born on 
April 3, 1901, at Parnassus, Pa. In 1923 
he was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh, in the school of engineering. 
He held a second lieutenancy in the Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps of the United States 
Army. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Facts Asout WEtpep Pipe.—In a well- 
illustrated, 24-page booklet bearing this 
title, the Air Reduction Sales Company, 
New York, presents a discussion of the 
advantages and economies of the use 0! 
the new Aircowelding process in the weld- 
ing of pipe joints in heating, plumbing and 
power installations. The booklet, which 
should be of particular interest to archi- 
tects and building engineers, also discusses 
Aircobrazing in-the installation of brass 
pipe systems, and includes general specifi- 
cations for various classes of pipe welding 
work. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Security Brick Arches 


ARE 
DESIGNED 


To 


Save 


Fuel 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


RAILWAY AGE 


To show its full effectiveness as a 
fuel saver the firebox brick arch 
must be designed for the class of 
power in which it is to work. 
Firebox designs are different and 
for full effectiveness the brick 
arch must be designed accord- 
ingly. 

The Security Sectional Brick 
Arch is the result of many years 
of engineering and experience in 
locomotive operation, in studies 
of combustion and in the making 
of refractory brick. 

Arch Company engineers over a 
period of many years have gained 
and applied a knowledge and ex- 
perience nowhere else available. 
This knowledge and experience 


means many thou- 
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sands of dollars 
each year in re- 
duced fuel costs to 
the railroads of 


this country. 


There’s More To 





SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 




























AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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Construction 





CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey.—Bids, due on 
August 9, have been invited for the con- 
struction of an underpass for New Jersey 
State Highway, Route No. 31 at Cornell 
boulevard, Raritan, N. J. The estimated 
cost of this project, as reported in the 
Railway Age of February 9, is $140,000. 


Gotp Coast.—Examiner J. S. Prichard 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has recommended, in a proposed report, 
that division 4 of the commission deny the 
application of this company for authority 
to construct a 90-mile line extending from 
Port Orford, Ore., to Leland. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has awarded 
to the Rust Engineering Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a contract for the construction 
of a freight warehouse at P.R.R. Dock 
No. 6, Erie, Pa. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Ounio is inquiring 
for 100 automobile box cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity, equipped with loaders. 


Tue NorroLtk SouTHERN has ordered 
500 box cars of 40-tons’ capacity from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of July 13. 


Tue Cerro pE Pasco Copper CoMPANY, 
New York, has issued tentative inquiries 
for 20 ore hopper cars for service in Peru, 
although it is understood that the company 
has not definitely decided to make the pur- 
chase at this time. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has ordered 175 tons of structural 
steel for a bridge at Lake, Wis., from the 
Milwaukee Bridge Company. 


Tue Missourr Pactric has ordered 10,- 
000 tons of rail—4,150 tons from the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, 3,700 tons from the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and 2,150 
tons from the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has ordered 1,800 tons of rail from the 
Illinois Steel Company, 1,200 tons from 
the Carnegie Steel Company and 1,000 tons 
from the Inland Steel Company. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tue Connecticut Company, an affiliate 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, has ordered 12 buses from the 
American Car & Foundry Motors Com- 
pany. 
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Financial 





A.ton.—R.F.C. Loan E-xtension—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, finding 
that this road is not in need of financial 
reorganization at the present time, has ap- 
proved the extension for three years of 
the outstanding balance, $1,894,632.87, of 
a Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan which matured on July 28. The 
road has asked for a five-year extension. 


BurLincToNn-Rock IsLanp. — Abandon- 
ment.—This road has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
abandon its 25.18-mile branch line extend- 
ing from Hubbard, Tex., to Hillsboro. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsSTERN.—Reorgan- 
ization.—April 1, 1936 has been set as the 
deadline for the filing and acceptance of 
a reorganization plan under Section 77 
of the Federal Bankruptcy Act by the 
federal district court at Chicago. The 
deadline for the filing of claims against 
the road was set by the court as Novem- 
ber 1. The order of June 28, allowing the 
present management to remain in control 
of the properties without appointment of 
trustees, was continued indefinitely. The 
court also granted a petition of the road 
to pay August 1 interest and maturities of 
$431,000 on equipment trust certificates. 
The fixing of the date of April 1, 1936, 
is in accordance with the opinion of the 
court that this type of proceeding should 
not drag on interminably. 


TIONESTA VALLEY. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the abandonment of that part 
of the line from Sheffield Junction, Pa., 
to Hallton, 17 miles. 


Union Paciric.—Lecse of Subsidiary 
Lines Approved.—tIn a supplemental report 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has approved and authorized the 
lease by this company of the railroads and 
properties of the Oregon Short Line, the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, and the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
to enable unified operation expected to re- 
sult in economies in operating expenses 
amounting to $472,000 a year. In a report 
of January 26, 1933, the commission found 
that the proposed leasing arrangement 
would be in the public interest, subject to 
acceptance by the Union Pacific of a con- 
dition that it should agree and undertake 
to abide by such findings as the commis- 
sion might thereafter make with respect to 
the acquisition, at their commercial value, 
of the lines of the Laramie, North Park & 
Western and the Pacific & Idaho Northern, 
or their operation, in an ancillary proceed- 
ing in which the question of public con- 
venience and necessity also should have 
consideration. In the supplemental appli- 
cation, made necessary by changes made in 
the law meanwhile, the company expressly 
agrees to abide by such findings. 

The reasons urged in the original ap- 
plication in support of the proposal con- 
tinue to exist, except that some of the 
economies expected to be effected through 
unified operation have been realized in 
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other ways. As a result, the former estj- 
mate of total savings is now reduced from 
about $600,000 to approximately $472,009 
a year. This amount includes wages $400, 
188, rents $44,412, telephone charges $700, 
and stationery and printing and other in- 
cidental office expenses, $27,000. There 
are now 145 officers and employees of the 
accounting and fiscal departments at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 41 at Pocatello, Idaho, 
91 at Los Angeles, Calif., 38 at St. Joseph, 
Mo., and 148 at Portland, Oreg., a total 
of 463. All accounting records, except 
corporate books, of the subsidiary com- 
panies are kept at one or another of these 
points. Under unified operation, these 
offices are to be discontinued and the ac- 
counting work consolidated at the appli- 
cant’s office at Omaha, Nebr. The com- 
pany still expects that about 60 per cent 
of the employees involved will be retained 
in its service if they will accept employ- 
ment at Omaha. In this connection it has 
undertaken to safeguard them against 
financial loss in disposing of their present 
homes or equities in homes. Counsel for 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks stated on the record that the 
matters in which they are interested have 
been adjusted. 

The form of lease submitted with the 
supplemental application provides that the 
effective date shall be January 1, 1936, 
Otherwise it is substantially identical with 
the form originally submitted, a few 
amendments having been made for clarifi- 
cation of certain provisions and making 
more definite and certain the application 
of the lease in some respects. 

With respect to the short lines, the 
record indicates that these interests and the 
applicant have reached a mutually satis- 
factory agreement as to prices for their 
properties, that the applicant is committed 
not to contest the question of public con- 
venience and necessity, and that ancillary 
applications with respect to the properties 
will follow in due course. 


WasasH. — Operation. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to operate over the line of the 
Wabash-St. Charles Bridge Company, and, 
in connection therewith, to relocate a por- 
tion of its line across the Missouri river 
near St. Charles, Mo. The decision states 
that the new line, together with the bridge 
now under construction by the bridge com- 
pany, will be completed by December 3], 
1936. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

July 30 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 2 ae 
sentative railway stocks.. 35.60 35.25 34./2 
Average price. of 20 repre- a 
sentative railway bonds.. 74.82 74.40 74.4) 


Dividends Declared 


Alabama & Vicksburg.—$3.00, payable October 
1 to holders of record September 9. 

Erie & Kalamazoo.—$2.50, payable August | to 
holders of record July 26. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
August 25 to holders of record August 20. 

Portland.—5 Per Cent Preferred, $2.50, sem 
annually, payable August 1 to holders of recoré 
July 13 

York.—Preferred, 62'4c quarterly, payabl July 
31 to holders of record July 20. 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—$2.50, pay- 
able October 1 to holders of record September 9. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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For Every Pneumatic Need 


OT only on locomotives for brake opera- 
tion, but in shops for pneumatic tools — in 
power houses for cleaning purposes — in yards 
for train charging and car retarders — in signal 
towers for switch operation — in wood preserv- 
ing plants for the high pressure method of tie 
treating — compressed air is being supplied by 
Westinghouse compressors. . . They are com- 
pact, efficient, reliable, and durable — character- 


istics that distinguish Westinghouse japparatus. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Office and Works - - - Wilmerding, Penna. 
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EXECUTIVE 
Harahan Heads Nickel Plate 


William J. Harahan, who was elected 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Pere Marquette on July 23, was elected 
also to the presidency of a third Van Swe- 
ringen road—the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis—at a meeting of the latter's 
board of directors on July 30. In all three 
capacities Mr. Harahan succeeds the late 
John J. Bernet. A biographical sketch of 
Mr. Harahan’s railway career, together 
with his photograph, were published in the 
Railway Age of July 27, page 113. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


A. E. Shave, assistant treasurer on the 
‘Canadian National at Winnipeg, Man., has 
been appointed local treasurer, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, B. C., to succeed 
H. G. Byrne, who has been transferred 
to Winnipeg, as reported in the Railway 
Age of July 13. 


Effective August 1, the land, right of 
way and real estate departments of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
were consolidated. R. S. Claar, right of 
way and real estate agent, was appointed 
real estate and land commissioner, and 
H. S. Funston, land commissioner, was 
appointed assistant real estate and land 
commissioner. Both officers will be lo- 
cated as before at Minneapolis, Minn. 


OPERATING 


Arthur C. Peterson, master mechanic 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, with headquarters at Superior, 
Wis., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Winnipeg division, with headquar- 
ters at Thief River Falls, Minn. Harold 
A. Sparks, assistant division superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Gladstone, Mich., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Minnesota division, with headquarters at 
Enderlin, N. D. 


F. B. Whitman, a trainmaster on the 
‘Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Hannibal, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Creston division, with headquarters at 
‘Creston, Iowa, succeeding J. S. Miller, 
who has been transferred to the Casper- 
Sheridan divisions, with headquarters at 
Casper, Wyo. C. L. Gray, trainmaster at 
Casper, has been transferred to Hannibal 
to succeed Mr. Whitman, and the position 
of trainmaster at Casper has been abol- 
ished. 


TRAFFIC 


R. W. Nelson, chief clerk to the traffic 
manager of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 


RAILWAY AGE 


has been appointed general agent at St. 
Paul, Minn., to succeed T. J. Pewters, 
deceased. 


E. T. Gillooley has been appointed 
general passenger agent for the Delaware 
& Hudson, with headquarters at Albany, 
N. Y., succeeding M. J. Powers, deceased. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. H. Tusler, assistant engineer on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Miles City, Mont., 
has been appointed division engineer of 
the Iowa and Dakota division, with head- 
quarters at Mason City, Ia., succeeding 
W. H. Wuerth, who has been transferred 
to the Iowa division, with headquarters at 
Marion, Ia. Mr. Wuerth succeeds H. B. 
Christianson, who has been transferred 
to the Trans-Missouri division, with head- 
quarters at Miles City, to replace W. A. 
Ring, who goes to the Hastings and 
Dakota division, with headquarters at Ab- 
erdeen, S. D., to succeed H. C. Blake, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. C. P. Cushing, purchasing agent on 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been transferred to 
Winnipeg, Man., succeeding S. V. T. Jef- 
fery, who in turn has been transferred to 
Vancouver. 


OBITUARY 


H. C. Caswell, locomotive shop superin- 
tendent of the Wabash at Decatur, III., 
died suddenly on July 3 


David G. Baird, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Lehigh Valley, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., died on July 
24 at his home in Beverly N. J., after an 
illness of seven weeks. Mr. Baird, who 
was 82 years old, was born at Woodlawn, 
Cecil County, Md., and received a public 
school and business college education. He 
entered railroad service in 1873, as a book- 
keeper with the Lehigh Valley, and had 
been in the continuous service of that 
road, serving successively as assistant 
cashier, assistant to vice-president, assis- 
tant secretary and secretary. In Feb- 
ruary, 1931, Mr. Baird was appointed 
treasurer in addition to serving as 
secretary. 


Robert D. Crawford, general store- 
keeper of the International-Great North- 
ern and Gulf Coast Lines, with headquar- 
ters at Palestine, Tex., died on July 30. 
Mr. Crawford was born on November 28, 
1888, at Franklin, Tex., and received a 
high school education. He entered railway 
service in 1906 as clerk in the local freight 
office of the International & Great North- 
ern (now International-Great Northern) 
and until 1910 he was employed in minor 
positions in the general offices of the me- 
chanical department and general store de- 
partment. In 1911 Mr. Crawford became 
chief clerk in the general store department 
at Palestine, Tex., and from 1912 to 1915 
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he served as district storekeeper at Pales- 
tine, Tex. In 1918 Mr. Crawford was ap- 
pointed general storekeeper of the Inter- 





Robert D. Crawford 


national-Great Northern road, the Gulf 
Coast Lines and the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf. 


Gustav Lindenthal, distinguished engi- 
neer and bridge builder, died at his home 
in Metuchen, N. J., on July 31 at the age 
of 85. He had been in ill-health for 
nearly a year, but was well enough to join 
in a party celebrating his birthday on May 
21 last. Mr. Lindenthal was born in Brunn, 
Austria, and was educated in polytechnic 
schools in Brunn and Vienna. He served 
in engineering on railroads in Austria and 
Switzerland before coming to America in 
1874. He worked as a journeyman stone 
mason on buildings for the Centennial 
exposition in Philadelphia (1876), but his 
talent was soon recognized and he became 
an assistant engineer on that work. He 
served with the Keystone Bridge Company 
and for two years (1879-81) was bridge 
engineer of the Atlantic & Great Western, 
now a part of the Erie. Thereafter he had 
a wide experience as a bridge builder and 
in railroad service, but in 1890 he opened 
an office in New York City and began to 
agitate for the construction of a bridge 
across the Hudson at Fifty-seventh street, 
New York City; the most ambitious dream 
of his life, but one which was not fulfilled. 

He was a member of the Board of Engi- 
neers for the Pennsylvania Railroad Tun- 
nels under the Hudson River at New York 
(1902-04) and later was chief engineer of 
the New York Connecting Railroad, the 
chief feature of which is the Hell Gate 
Bridge. This crossing was one of unus- 
ually complex problems in bridge location 
and construction. This bridge, completed 
in 1917, has four tracks, with three miles 
of approaches on viaducts, and cost about 
25,000,000. 

Mr. Lindenthal was engaged in the con- 
struction of numerous other important 
bridges. He had received numerous hon- 
orary degrees and many decorations. He 
was a member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science; the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, London; the 
American Society of Civil Engineers; the 
Canadian Society of Civil Engineers; the 
American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers, and many other organizations. 


Table of Cqeciing Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand page 
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Torsion — like the relentless twisting of a heavily 
loaded crankshaft. Impact — like the incessant bat- 
tering of a trip-hammer or pile-driver. Heat — like 
the torturing temperatures encountered by boiler tubes 
and cylinder walls. ... There are many types of steel, 
both alloyed and unalloyed, which will meet certain 
specified physical requisites for normal resistances to 
these enemies of metallurgy. But what happens to 
such steels when they are subjected to overloads? 
Often they fail — and usually their failure is dismissed 
with the conclusion that “nothing can be done about 
it.” But something can be done to enable both iron 
and steel to withstand heavier abuses. And the most 
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outstanding element in the recent development of this 
much-desired added quality is “Moly”’—the alloy 
which not only improves ordinary iron and steel 
but which actually enables other alloys to do their 
particular work better. 

Interesting details about the properties of Moly 
irons and steels will be found in these two books which 
may be had for the asking: “Molybdenum in 1934” 


"and “Molybdenum in Cast Iron — 1934 Supplement” 


. .. while current progress and specific examples of 
Moly applications may be followed through our 
periodical news-sheet “The Moly Matrix.” A post-card 
request puts you on our mailing list. And — if you’ve 
some particular alloy problem you’d like to have us 
help you solve, our metallurgists and Detroit experi- 
mental laboratory are at your command. Climax Molyb- 
denum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. (In 
Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd.) 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of May, 


Average number of 
locomotives on line 
Un- 
serv- 
iceable 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... 
Boston & Maine.......... 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf.... 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 
Grand Trunk Western..... 
SS eee 
New York Central (a)..... 
New York, Chi. & St. L.... 
Pere Marquette .......... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 
WRU sine eretieseteces 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. 
EO DOE cidatexedues 
Pennsylvania System ..... 


DEEL cacanennenumenaaes 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
Norfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line...... 


Central of Georgia........ 


Illinois Central (incl. Y. & 


eee te eee eeeeee 


PD. cn caneesseeacees 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western.... 


Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 
Great Northern .......... 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1 
Northern Pacific ........- 
Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 
SE cicitewsbedcieatwrewes 


Atch., Ton. & S. Fe (incl. 


G.C.&S.F. & P.& S.F.) 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 


Chi., Rock T. & Pac. (incl. 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... 
Denver & R. G. Western.. 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake... 


Oregon Short Line....... 


Southern Pacific— Pacific 


MUD cehececoctereseree 
Southwestern_ Region: 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 
Missouri Pacific .......... 


St. Louis-San Fran-isco.... 


St. Louis Southwe-tern 


0 eee 
Texas & New Orleans..... 


Texas & Pacific........... 





1934 
1935 
1934 


1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 


1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1974 
1935 
1934 
1935 
1934 


Average 
miles of 
road 
operated 


402 
402 


Train- 
miles 


117,381 
129,123 
268,222 
267,348 
335,393 
362,063 


203,457 
213,807 
337,024 
374,395 
621,228 
693,061 
237,848 
237,242 
370,355 
408,495 
2,328,473 
2,460,880 
404,206 
495,205 
318,592 
346,389 
63,962 
70,573 
531,848 
552,962 


1,258,627 
1,352,405 
139,077 
141,350 
156,325 
166,318 
84,585 
83,810 
29,241 
29.777 
2,498,232 
2°639,392 
372,530 
407,966 


753,634 
824,920 
564,774 
590,039 


599,593 


1,076,815 
1,129,418 


881,441 
939,987 
221,578 
205,777 
1,164,627 
1,114,543 
184,922 
198,383 
651,600 
618,874 
347,296 
343,023 
521,741 
522,025 
169,826 
142,844 


190,650 
202,830 
1,619,573 
1,577,478 
1,092,349 
1,102,528 
1,009,245 
1,017,781 
227,827 
197,782 
162,430 
155,702 
244,209 
225,538 
1,211,466 
1,165,621 
928,172 
802,838 


341,706 
366,755 
1,069,951 
1,084,242 
642,648 
646.459 
268,632 
252.269 
506,652 
501,919 
255.002 
252,520 
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Ton-miles (thousands) 
ie 


(a) Includes Michigan Central and Big Four Lines beginning with the May issue of this statement. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subiect to revision. 


Locomotive-miles Car-miles =-———-— —T 
o HX in Gross Net 
Principal Loaded Excluding Revenue 
and (thou- locomotives and non- 
helper Light sands) loaded andtenders revenue 
122,141 8,304 3,006 69.8 150,858 50,924 
133,469 9,657 3,332 66.3 173,271 55,547 
301,00 27,179 9,370 71.1 493,864 188,529 
305,383 30,726 9,692 68.6 521,237 195,053 
406,843 19,131 11,034 65.9 591,556 211,031 
437,749 20,786 11,443 64.6 625,304 225,268 
277,438 32,023 7,077 63.7 434,549 199,982 
286,551 31,735 7,077 61.8 443,894 203,026 
377,383 47.808 11,141 65.8 649,111 255,838 
415,714 52,763 11,703 63.5 699,552 269,836 
648,781 38,878 25,907 64.9 1,532,675 569.778 
732,345 58,224 29,039 61.7 1,802,345 670,606 
240,325 2,039 6,425 60.7 386,315 124,143 
239,727 1,883 5,811 57.6 364,294 114.473 
393,230 39,410 11,561 64.1 726,227 293,307 
430,539 41,313 12,660 63.8 779,201 311,085 
2,448,273 151,424 78,168 61.7 4,875,273 1,960,641 
2,573,367 148,314 82,636 59.3 5,189,986 2.010,720 
407,548 4,238 13,887 64.0 804,555 283,708 
499,455 4,395 15,023 60.5 896,393 302,765 
338,250 2,596 8,047 61.0 498,338 178,578 
354,538 2,827 8,291 57.4 537,048 192,711 
65,901 43 2,553 59.1 216,829 120,986 
se irre 2,890 57.5 248,499 137,043 
538,197 11,003 16,369 63.2 936,111 301,062 
561,819 11,651 16,769 59.4 1,013,866 310,144 
1,507,171 154,517 37,562 62.9 2,493,333 1,110,447 
1,623,450 181,171 40,004 61.5 2,694,393 1,193,651 
156,919 28,281 4,660 59.7 319,782 151,573 
157,804 29,993 4,595 57.3 319,600 147,042 
156,517 2,369 3,479 63.4 217,299 87,298 
167,288 2,783 3,594 61.2 228,001 90.803 
87,789 546 1,956 60.6 149,146 72,131 
85,946 1,112 2,026 59.7 156,345 76,761 
29,930 15,739 296 52.9 22,467 9.059 
30,575 14,257 288 52:7 21,844 8,721 
2,794,574 291,812 88,061 63.4 5,763,959 2,524,947 
2,935,183 314,290 90,351 60.9 6,100,086 2,640,160 
406,713 45,951 10,510 60.4 751,402 351,976 
444,101 50,422 11,386 58.0 830,113 383,437 
784,657 29,620 31,913 55.6 2,666,895 1,423,241 
867,079 33,720 35,126 54.7 3,017,824 1,609,611 
585,973 24,244 22,313 58.5 1,819,909 939,124 
614,067 27,038 23,551 57.8 1,975,581 1,039,609 
601,406 8,058 12,004 61.9 638,898 212,643 
608,953 7,767 11,462 58.2 640,204 208,474 
225,702 3,324 4,877 68.8 267,240 102,767 
208,508 3,728 4,243 67.3 233,546 87,468 
1,460,694 27,770 33,496 62.0 2,067,241 793,149 
1,492,108 26,977 32,063 59.4 2,020,256 745,449 
1,079,233 24,874 22,367 60.3 1,523,461 695,135 
1,118,304 26,465 22,604 58.4 1,555,956 689,987 
481,671 3,866 10,895 64.3 624,541 213,100 
509,809 2,616 11,858 64.3 686,865 247,022 
1,090,591 17,311 23,990 67.2 1,294,231 484,837 
1,145,300 17,17 24,615 64.7 1,364,913 502,857 
927,396 24,696 22,668 1,348,412 465,032 
980,445 20,533 23,310 1,402,792 477,910 
221,682 7,198 6,386 384,463 135,246 
206,966 16,817 6,539 400,121 134,390 
1,221,261 52,623 29,962 1,878,412 732,153 
1,177,532 54,653 28,899 1,784,493 670,358 
191,104 8,093 3,891 222,059 89,279 
206,236 8,954 4,093 244,410 95,314 
656,263 19,016 20,848 1,370,508 617,895 
623,451 19,504 20,532 1,304,874 602,528 
350,900 2,233 7,491 415,978 172,404 
347 ,330 2,856 7,564 435,985 181,344 
574,182 37,360 15,914 921,412 382.304 
563,609 37,091 15,872 910,125 372,200 
177,307 10,622 4,085 235,733 92.156 
148,040 8,721 3,553 196,306 73,638 
195,181 1,431 3,907 253,821 84,990 
205,296 1,001 3,998 265,585 87,246 
1,696,717 62.956 42,862 2,589,331 847.718 
1,652,373 61,377 42,521 2,613,568 862,663 
1,131,290 38,574 26,503 1,547,323 629,065 
1,145,902 39,504 27 336 1,612,645 641.587 
1,024,732 5.528 21,729 1,302,037 460,921 
1,036,256 6.811 22,527 1,393,307 478,600 
244,535 22.865 6.027 345,340 139.831 
213.076 20.822 5,764 326.192 131,160 
181,913 23.202 4,759 271,123 101,924 
175,003 20.644 4,363 259,875 97,449 
252,413 13.492 6,112 369,221 137.677 
235,198 15.496 5,750 336,380 119,901 
1,305,256 138,494 50.567 2,574,862 818,068 
1,260,244 146.329 38,748 2,381,867 769,001 
951,105 40.393 31,543 1,848,380 637.341 
822,968 34,835 29,772 1,696,922 577,508 
344,058 5,264 8,704 534.364 175.630 
369,529 3,995 9.516 579,190 191,664 
1,095,311 22.617 27.987 1,689,862 622.046 
1,119,931 25,138 30.146 1,851,286 654,696 
652,449 8,213 13,314 811,961 310,302 
652,920 8.434 13.759 867.275 324,756 
275,365 3,530 6,726 412,835 126,745 
257,761 3,364 6,806 407 343 121,837 
507,380 7.562 11,895 704,195 250,416 
502.449 6.555 11,362 669,790 229.626 
255.902 1.508 7,401 450,092 149,500 
252.520 1,897 7.734 472,299 153.024 
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ay, 
Ys 1935, Compared with May, 1934, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
Gross ton- 
_ Gross ton- miles Pounds of 
miles per per Net Net ton- coalper Loco 
Per train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo 
red cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, _ tive 
Average number of un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
freight cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo- per 
5 . ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo 
3 Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders’ mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
21) New England Region: 
>) Boston & Albany........... 1935 2,875 4,096 6,971 24.5 21,453 1,285 434 16.9 236 19.9 4,089 155 44.1 
4 : 1934 2,960 3,605 6,565 23.5 22,386 1,342 430 16.7 273 24.7 4,461 146 45.5 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 8,467 7,981 16,448 13.8 25,884 1,841 703 20.1 370 25.8 3,062 103 46.¢ 
4 1934 8,579 7,564 16,143 14.5 26,780 1,950 730 20.1 390 28.2 3,112 101 39.1 
‘0 N. Y., New H. & Hartf..... 1935 14,768 9,853 24,621 15.9 25,556 1,764 629 19.1 276 22.0 3,329 106 45.4 
19 : 1934 14,906 10,868 25,774 12.3 25,886 1,727 622 19.7 282 22.2 3,399 105 41.9 
5 Great Lakes Region: 
9 Delaware & Hudson....... 1935 11,457 2,423 13,880 4.7 29,030 2,136 983 28.3 465 25.8 7,723 11 36.1 
5 1934 11,260 2,879 14,139 4.4 27,962 2,076 950 28.7 463 26.1 7,721 109 37 
: Del., Lack. & Western...... 1935 16,519 4,420 20,939 12.5 31,710 1,926 759 23.0 394 26.1 8,321 132 54.9 
. . 1934 16,375 4,968 21,343 11.9 28,617 1,868 721 23.1 408 27.8 8,776 139 59.¢ 
0) Erie (incl, Chi. & Erie)... .1935 23,566 11,090 34,656 6.9 41,442 2,467 917 22.0 530 Ks Be 7,974 95 46.4 
0 1934 25,124 14,305 39,429 6.0 42,181 2,601 968 23.1 549 38.5 9,343 94 52.0 
} Grand Trunk Western...... 1935 4,278 7,946 12,224 17.0 32,030 1,624 522 19.3 328 28.0 3,978 99 53.8 
0) 1934 4,729 8,562 13,291 15.0 30,406 1,536 483 19.7 278 24.5 3,668 101 51.5 
> Reha VORP scsccckisvsecs 1935 13,931 5,213 19,044 10.4 34,660 1,961 792 25.4 497 30.5 7,085 129 45.3 
Q 1934 17,964 6,589 24,553 19.6 33,534 1,907 762 24.6 409 26.1 7,518 128 48.2 
6 New York Central (a)...... 1935 78,778 103,152 181,930 18.8 36,082 2,094 842 25.1 348 22.5 5,792 102 55.6 
1 1934 93.700 102,407 196, 107 17.8 36,383 2,109 817 24.3 331 22.9 5,930 101 54.9 
& New York, Chi. & St. L....1935 8,728 5,735 14,463 4.6 37,064 1,990 702 20.4 633 48.4 5,511 89 74.1 
7 1934 8.577 6,331 14,908 4.6 34,089 1,810 611 20.2 655 53.7 5,881 94 93.7 
Pere Marquette ........... 1935 10,887 4,786 15,673 4.4 27,013 1,564 561 22.2 368 27.1 2,749 95 71.4 
g 1934 11,339 5,131 16,470 me | 26,231 1,550 556 23.2 377 28.3 2,949 91 75.2 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..... 1935 15,826 10,494 26,320 46.3 49,629 3,390 1,892 47.4 148 | 16,701 93 29.9 
‘) 1934 17,014 11,007 28,02 32.2 49,859 3,521 1,942 47.4 158 5.8 18,918 97 32.6 
Q TRO 5-0 darters deen 1935 12,930 8,047 R 4.8 36,471 1,760 566 18.4 463 39.8 3,989 110 53.0 
6 1934 13,702 8,762 22,464 3.8 37,581 1,834 561 18.5 445 40.5 4,092 105 54.8 
1 Central Eastern Region: 
= Baltimore & Ohio......... 1935 78,328 20,431 98,759 18.2 26,776 1,981 882 29.6 363 19.5 5,667 143 40.7 
, 1934 81,680 19,926 101,606 17.9 26,549 1,992 883 29.8 379 20.7 6.148 146 44 
, Central of New Jersey..... 1935 12,632 8,507 21,139 28.6 29,430 2,299 1,090 32.5 231 11.9 7,148 140 38.1 
. 934 16,197 7,218 23,415 34.1 27,554 2,261 1,040 32.0 203 11.0 6,875 144 5 
Chicago & Eastern IIll....... 1935 3,645 2,244 5,889 10.7 26,187 1,390 558 25.1 478 30.1 2,999 122 47 
re: ; 1934 5,939 2,269 8,208 25.9 24,910 1,371 546 25.3 $57 23.1 3,120 122 32.5 
, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...1935 8,011 3,100 11,111 PE 17,582 1,763 853 36.9 209 9.4 5,215 118 33.1 
; 1934 8,529 4,556 13,085 20.6 17,750 1,865 916 37.9 189 8.4 5,551 113 3 1.¢ 
| lame TOE wicssccensiaws 1935 778 3,214 3,992 3.3 6,092 768 310 30.6 73 4.5 744 298 7.8 
) 1934 778 Saas 4,115 2.0 5,925 734 293 30.3 68 4.3 710 296 26.1 
; Pennsylvania System ...... 1935 240,231 46,711 286,942 14.9 33,848 2,307 1.011 28.7 284 15.6 8,138 114 A1.( 
, 1934 245,796 47,431 293,227 12.5 33,550 2,311 1,000 29.2 290 16.3 8,443 117 43.6 
, PE rank 06s owdewntioas 1935 31,774 7,223 38,997 7.9 26,007 2,017 945 33.5 291 14.4 7,820 147 39.7 
1934 34,850 7,816 42,666 13.9 24,859 2,035 940 33.7 290 14.8 8,509 148 41.8 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1935 42,887 10,044 52,931 1.8 50,837 3,539 1,889 44.6 867 34:9 15,052 73 
i 1934 43,049 11,549 54,598 1.7 51,691 3,658 1.951 45.8 951 37.9 16,717 71 5 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 34,811 4.157 38,968 2.2 48,276 3,222 1,663 42.1 777 31.5 14,120 100 51.( 
1934 35,520 4,474 39,994 3.8 49,465 3,348 1,762 44.1 839 32.9 15,497 98 44.5 
Southern Region: ' 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1935 23,452 6,699 30,151 21.3 19,137 1,006 355 17.7 228 20.8 Laos 109 46.1 
: . 1934 26,438 5,647 32,085 24.6 18,954 1,055 344 18.2 210 19.8 1,307 122 42.7 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 6,159 2.464 8,623 25.5 21,745 1,190 457 21.1 384 26.5 1,758 122 52.8 
ns : 5 1934 7.294 2.005 9,299 25.0 20,413 1,128 423 20.6 303 21.8 1,496 129 49.3 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. & 1935 44,234 15,777 60,011 33.8 25,725 1,430 548 23.7 426 29.0 3,884 128 51.8 
ae. (SE re ee 1934 53,176 13,768 66,944 39.6 24,835 1,375 507 23.2 359 26.0 3,634 132 52.9 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1935 44,411 8,463 52,874 27.5 24,169 1,531 699 33.3 424 22.6 4,443 131 61.2 
1934 48.587 8.635 57,222 30.4 23,276 1,491 661 30.5 389 21.8 4,397 132 59.6 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1935 10,979 4,453 15,432 4.2 22.542 1,023 447 19.6 445 35.4 1,600 115 56.1 
: 1934 = 11,727 5,128 16,855 6.4 22,872 1,395 502 20.8 473 35.3 1,855 114 58.3 
DINE icant waco esieaee 1935 27.365 14,067 41,432 16.9 20,752 1,202 450 20.2 377 27.8 2,370 147 42 
1934 32,122 13,520 45,642 17.8 20,566 1,209 445 20.4 355 26.9 2,458 150 41.3 
"ey ~ Region: 
. & North Western..... 1935 41,334 =. 20,327, 61,661 10.8 23,403 1,530 528 20.5 243 18.1 1,780 126 40.1 
. ; 1934 43,069 17.435 60,504 11.7 23.518 1,492 508 20.5 255 19.9 1,826 122 40.3 
Chicago Great Western..... 1935 2.382 2,759 5,141 43 S2737 631,235 610 21.2 849 64.6 2,996 125 73.8 
ee: : 1934 2,186 2.551 4,737 2.3 35,563 1,944 653 20.6 915 74.7 2,963 123 73.1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac...1935 50,511 14,569 65,080 2.8 25,927 1,613 629 24.4 363 24.4 2,124 121 61.3 
; ; 1934 56,509 14,426 70,935 5.4 25,112 1,601 601 23.2 305 21.7 1,93 116 44.9 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 1935 1.963 6.425 8388 10.9 17,477 1,201 483 22.9 343 21.8 1,752 116 44.9 
: 1934 2191 6,837 9,028 11.0 18,255 1,232 480 23.3 341 22.9 1,860 110 45.4 
Great Northern ........... 1935 41,629 8.498 50,127 9.7 33,062 2,103 948 29.6 398 21.3 2,415 115 36.1 
. 1934 42.180 8.818 50,998 9.4 31,219 2,108 974 29.3 381 19.7 2,332 110 34.9 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M..1935 13,928 3,352 17,280 4.8 19,177 1,198 496 23.0 324 20.8 1,301 105 76.1 
: . 1934 16,232 3,129 19,361 5.0 20,267 1,271 529 24.0 302 19.4 1,367 99 70.6 
Northern Pacific .......... 1935 33,723 4,170 37,893 12.4 28,238 1,766 733 24.0 325 20.0 1,922 156 43.8 
" 1934 40.140 3.954 44,094 43.5 26,877 1,743 713 23.5 272 17.0 1,873 150 37.7 bs 
Ore.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. .1935 7,126 1,685 8,811 10.0 23,630 1,388 543 22.6 337 22.2 1,413 “152 47.9 
1934 8.294 1,621 9,915 5.0 22,715 1,374 516 20.7 240 17.0 1,126 139 42.1 
bay Western Region: s 
NONE ccc. aslo ciensiome ee sear 1935 2,995 6,145 9,140 20.0 31,637 1,331 446 21.8 300 23.5 2,976 116 68.2 
1934 3,248 5,935 9,183 22.8 28,057 1,309 430 21.8 306 25.0 3.051 126 70.1 
Atch.. Top. & § . Fe (incl. 1935 74,766 9,905 84,671 12.9 30,450 1,599 523 19.8 323 25.9 2.055 124 57.0 
G. iG. & S.F P.& S.F.).1934 78,668 9,481 88,149 12.6 30.882 1,657 547 20.3 316 25.2 2,089 106 53.2 
, Burl. & Gams se eeeee 1935 32,768 11,009 43,777 9.2 25,377 1,417 576 23.7 464 31.5 2,262 12 66.8 
1934 36.439 11,787 48,226 11.3 25.728 1.463 582 23.5 429 30.2 2,475 119 68.3 
Chi,, Rock I. & Pac, (incl. 1935 30,845 10,500 41,345 17.0 22,974 1,290 457 21.2 360 27.6 1.792 141 53.1 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)....1934 33,950 10,458 44,408 23.4 24,053 1,369 470 21.2 348 27.9 1,852 132 56.7 
Denver & R. G. Western. .1935 13,367 2,588 15,955 5.1 23,876 1,516 614 23.2 283 17.8 1,746 158 40.2 
1934 14,105 2,228 16,333 5.2 25.355 1.649 663 22.8 259 16.7 1,714 161 33.4 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. ..1935 4.580 1,070 5.650 8.9 29,563 1,669 627 21.4 582 39.1 2.684 142 71.2 
i 1934 5,101 948 6,049 10.4 29,108 1,669 626 22.3 520 35.4 2.552 139 67.4 
Oregon Short Line........ 1935 8,080 3,145 11,225 27.7 27,141 1,512 564 22.5 396 28.0 1.787 122 50.1 
¢ . , 1934 8,547 3,091 11,638 19.5 25.520 1.491 532 20.9 332 25.0 1,576 113 44.6 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1935 34.249 25.249 59,498 8.5 34.569 2,125 675 20.2 444 36.1 3,068 102 59.4 
_ Lines eee c ccc rescecccens 1934 35,795 23.210 59.005 9.7 33.293 2.043 660 19.8 420 33.8 2.882 103 53.4 
Utiions PRGUBE isc s:cecs vee 1935 24.888 8,063 32.951 19.4 47 664 1,991 687 20.2 624 48.0 5.727 115 79.9 
1934 23.932 7,047 30,979 20.9 49,655 2,114 719 19.4 601 47.5 4,944 106 65.6 
Southwestern Region: 
lo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1935 5,689 3,211 8,900 3.6 28,813 1,564 514 20.2 637 53.7 1,726 87 58.1 
Mis . . 1934 8.455 3,090 11.545 2.5 29,884 1,579 523 20.1 536 44.7 1,884 82 53.0 
PEISSOUst. PECMC occ ccceces 1935 19,535 15,667 35.202 3.9 29,503 1,579 581 22.2 570 40.6 2,784 121 65.6 
S i : 1934 21,766 16,377 38.143 4.3. 31,153 1,707 604 21.7 554 41.5 2.879 115 66.8 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1935 22.129 5.016 27,145 6.6 23,052 1,263 483 23.3 369 25.7 2,005 131 47.5 
S ‘ 1934 22.506 4.755 27.261 6.8 23,962 1,342 502 23.6 384 27.1 2,056 128 44.7 
ae Leute Southwestern 1935 3.640 3.509 7,149 6.9 29,853 1,537 472 18.8 572 52.2 2,305 92 76.6 
T ine wetttcenseeeeeees 1934 4.579 3,095 7.674 8.9 30,586 1.615 483 17.9 512 48.5 2,186 86 62.7 
exas & New Orleans...... 1935 7.405 11,153 18,558 8.2 24,866 1,390 494 21.1 435 31.9 1,824 91 55.5 
T : 1934 8.005 11,921 19.926 7.5 23,601 1.334 457 20.2 372 29.1 1.659 89 54.6 
CROS @ PACING. oo oo ccaee 1935 2.863 4,253 7.116 5.3 29.422 1.765 586 20.2 678 54.0 2.479 85 37.5 
1934 3.523 4.213 7,736 aa 29,719 1,870 606 19.8 638 53.1 2.537 81 35.0 





RAILWAY AGE 


DAY and NIGHT, the Evans Auto- 
Stop provides crossing protection 
which does not depend on the frailty 
of human senses. It actually forces the 
foolhardy to stop when trains approach. 





FIRST, a 5-light WARNING for ten seconds 
THEN, A BARRIER across the highway 





August 3, 1935 


From 20 to 100 railroad crossings 
may be safeguarded at the price of one 
grade separation. Write today for free 
literature. Evans Products Company, 
Union Guardian Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





YOU CAN’T CRASH into trains at 
crossings protected by the EVANS AUTO-STOP 








‘Aretie” BRONZE 
CROWN BEARINGS 


CHILL METAL 
CAST MOULDS 


WRITE FOR PRINT LISTING SIZES 


NATIONAL BEARING METALS CORP. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa 


New York, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Paul, mee | 


This shoe does the 
work while your en- 
gines and cars are in 
service. 


Trade Mark Registered SAVES TIME 


WHEEL TRUING BRAKESHOECO. SAVESLABOR 
Detroit Michigan SAVES MONEY 











EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 

issues of Railway Age during 1933, 1934, 1935: 

1933—June 3, 24—July 1, 22—Sept. 2—Oct. 7, 28—Nov. 4—Dec. 2. 

1934—Jan. 6, 27—Feb. 17—March 3—April 7, 21—May ‘, 19— 
June 2, 9, 16. 30—October 13—. ovember 3—Dec. 

1935—January 5, 26—February 2, 16—March 16—April ts Bad 11. 
June 22, 29—July 20, 27. 








MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York 














eee R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
for 
RAILROAD BRIDGES & BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—RIVETED AND ARC WELDED 
Write for Catalogue 


Main Office—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











FOR SALE 








EDUCATIONAL 
Why apply 

NEW cast steel Truck Side Frames 

to OLD Cars? HE Railway Educational Bu- 

BUY GOOD USED reau, Omaha, Neb., offers a 

FRAMES distinctive education service for 

Two Sets for One! | Supervisors and other employees. 

Write for FREE Special Bulletin. 








Save 50%! 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 
Frank Parker, Pres. 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
“SERVICE-Tested” Car Parts 











PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment, 
Structures and Materials 


Your name should 
appear before the 
readers of this General Office: 
: ° 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
publication. CHICAGO 


Offices in all: principal cities 

















